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} HE debates on the Budget do not promise to be 
particularly interesting. Mr. Churchill on 
Tuesday voiced the orthodox Conservative 

protest against the increase of direct taxation, with its 
*‘ inevitably disastrous *’ effects on industry. His 
speech was tricked out with boasts of how much better 
he would have done the thing himself; indeed, he went 
so far as to say that had his party been in office, no 
additional taxes would have been necessary. We 
wonder! Rather more exciting was Mr. Maxton, who 
led the Left-wing attack on the Chancellor. He 
denounced the Budget for its opportunism. There was 
not a penny in it, he said, to improve the lot of the 
workers; its guiding principle was the stabilisation of 
the capitalistic system and the enrichment and the 
strengthening of the capitalists. He and his fellow 
Jacobins will presumably join Mr. Churchill and the 
Tories in the lobby against the Government. But their 
defection will be offset by the support of the Liberals, 
who are on the whole very well satisfied with the Budget, 
despite a certain disappointment (which is shared by 
Labour members) that the taxation of land values is 
omitted from it. Mr. Snowden has strong reasons, no 
doubt, for dealing with that separately. But this 
course has the disadvantage that there will be a 
doubled risk of opposition. 








In the Commons he may 
be confident of Liberal assistance to pass his measure. 
But will the Lords, who cannot fight the Commons 
over a tax proposal, be subject to the same restraint 
when they are confronted with a Valuation Bill ? 


The Naval Conference is winding itself up fairly 
happily and very hurriedly. All that remains to be 
done, in fact, is the drafting of the treaty. This, it is 
true, is no light task ; but it is hoped that the document 
will be ready for signature next week. The last knotty 
point has been the wording of the so-called ‘* safeguard- 
ing *’ clause, which will give any of the parties to the 
Three-Power agreement the right to increase its navy if 
it considers its position endangered by the building of 
an outside Power. We trust that such a necessity—or 
supposed necessity—will never arise. At present, at any 
rate, there seems to be no belief that either France or 
Italy intends to indulge in any great programme of 
construction. So far as battleships are concerned—and 
this is where our chief material gain is secured—both the 
French and the Italians join in the ** holiday,’’ though 
they reserve the right to build the capital ships which 
they were entitled to build under the Washington Treaty 
but have not yet laid down. An armful of reports of the 
First Committee of the Conference has been published, 
in which connoisseurs in these matters may read all 
about everything, from global versus category limita- 
tion to the scrapping of over-age vessels. The reports, 
however, contain nothing that was not generally known, 
with one small exception. The super-submarine 
Surcouf, it now appears, will have 8-inch guns—a 
unique distinction which the rest of us will leave the 
French to enjoy undisturbed. 


* * * 


The Egyptian negotiations, which had dragged at the 
start, have now been speeded up; the conference sat all 
through Monday night and far into the early hours of 
Tuesday. There is every chance that, before these 
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lines appear in print, agreement on all the main points 
will have been reached. It is no secret that there have 
been difficulties, though rumour has mischievously 
exaggerated them. Nahas Pasha has pressed Mr. 
Henderson for more than he could possibly give in the 
way of extensions of the draft treaty. The disposition of 
the British troops on the Canal and the regime in the 
Sudan have been the two biggest bones of contention. 
But on both points we have good reason to hope for a 
satisfactory settlement. Of course, there never was any 
question of the British Government ‘* handing back ”’ 
the Sudan to Egypt, as some scare-mongers here 
suggested they might. On the other hand, it is not 
unnatural that the Egyptians should demand something 
more than a position on sufferance there, and it is 
possible that they may get some minor concessions. 
But there will be no receding from the main principles 
originally laid down by Mr. Henderson. Nahas Pasha 
will show wisdom in recognising this, and devoting all 
his energies to making good in Egypt. 
* * * 

The situation in India has become uglier during the 
last week. Following the arrest and imprisonment of the 
Mayor of Calcutta and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
President of the National Congress, a hartal, or day of 
mourning, was proclaimed in Calcutta, and an orgy of 
rioting ensued. The mob showed a savage temper; 
much damage was done to both private and public 
property, and a number of people, including some 
Europeans, were injured. This, though of course it is 
connected with Gandhi’s campaign, was not instigated 
by him. Indeed, the rioters appear to have been mainly 
hooligans and Sikhs, neither of whom has any reverence 
for the Mahatma or love of the Congressmen. The 
trouble still continues as we write, and is spreading 
from Calcutta to other important cities. Gandhi mean- 
while is urging the masses to more aggressive forms of 
infraction of the Salt Law. The Government of India 
still pursues its policy of leaving him at large whilst 
arresting his lieutenants and followers, and we, for our 
part, are prepared to trust the judgment of the Viceroy 
in the matter. The Report of the Simon Commission is 
anxiously awaited, and possibly it will be published 
before the end of the month. Nobody expects it to act 
as soothing syrup to Gandhi and his friends. But it will 
at least give the great body of moderate opinion in India 
something serious—and we hope constructive—to think 
and talk about. 

* * * 

The Government is to be congratulated on the com- 
mendable expedition with which it has prepared the 
draft of the proposed commercial treaty with Russia. 
This draft is now ready for signature, and, although it is 
to be regarded only as a temporary agreement, to be 
supplemented later by a general treaty covering such 
vexatious questions as debts and compensation, it is 
nevertheless a useful and necessary instrument for the 
promotion of Anglo-Russian trade. Against that trade 
there is no valid argument, and in their attacks on the 
granting of diplomatic privileges to the Russian trade 
delegation which is to be established in this country the 
Conservatives have shown the weakness of their position. 
They point out, truthfully enough, that «he granting of 


such privileges to commercial representatives is an 
innovation in diplomatic procedure. This form of 
argument may compel the admission that Russia is not 
as other countries are (who pretends that it is ?), but it 
is not an argument against trading with Russia, and the 
suggested diplomatic immunity will probably be at least 
as valuable to our own trade representatives in Moscow 
as it is to the Russians here. The plain fact is that 
to-day industrial production in Russia is double what it 
was before the war. Under the Five-Year plan it is still 
forging ahead. So long as Russia meets her bills—and 
hitherto she has met them—there are advantages in this 
rapid development for our sorely-stricken industry. 
Past experience has shown that, in order to secure a full 
share of these advantages, a treaty is necessary. 
* * * 


Before rising for the Easter recess the Austrian 
Parliament completed an unusually active session by 
passing the so-called ‘** Anti-terror Law.’’ This law, as 
we explained some time ago, aims at. curtailing the 
powers of the Trade Unions, and is to be regarded as a 
supplement to the programme of the bourgeois parties 
for the reform of the Constitution. In its original form 
the ** Anti-terror Bill ’’ was a formidable instrument of 
reaction, and met with the strongest opposition from 
the Social-Democrats. Once more, however, Herr 
Schober has shown a sound sense of compromise, and, 
although the provisions of the Act will never be popular 
with the Socialists, they are unlikely to provoke the 
resistance which at one time seemed inevitable. The 
situation in Austria is complicated by the fact that the 
Social-Democrats and the Christian Socialists have their 
own Trade Union organisation, and the new law pro- 
vides for the protection of the weaker Christian Socialist 
Unions and also of the non-Union worker. In future, all 
collective contracts will be void in which any attempt is 
made to limit employment to members of one particular 
Union or to exclude non-Union workers. Employers, 
however, are prohibited from employing non-Union 
labour at a cheaper rate than Union labour, nor can 
they make a contract with a small number of workmen, 
belonging, say, to a Heimwehr Union, and force the 
majority to accept its unfavourable terms. On the 
other hand, the system whereby the cashier of the 
concern was also the cashier of the Trade Union, and 
was in the habit of deducting Trade Union subscriptions 
from the pay sheet, has been forbidden. On the whole, 
the employers benefit considerably from the new law. 

* * * 

The long-expected Eight Hours Bill is at last in final 
draft, and Miss Bondfield announces that it will be intro- 
duced almost at once. The difficulties arising out of the 
practical working arrangements of certain continuous 
industries—including the railways—are said to have 
been overcome, while the Bill is kept within the four 
corners of the Washington Convention. It is to be hoped 
that it will be passed into law at the earliest possible 
moment. There will be some opposition to it in the 





House of Commons, on the ground that we ought not to 
tie our hands until every other country has done the 
same; but this opposition is not likely to be dangerous, 
and the Bill should not take up a great deal of parlia- 
mentary time. We have much to gain by the successfu 
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enforcement of international labour standards. Undoubt- 
edly, ratification of the Washington Convention by 
Great Britain will both strengthen the hands of the 
I.L.O. and speed up ratification by other countries, 
some at least of which have only been waiting for us to 
act. In this country the Bill will make very little 
immediate difference. Hardly any important industry 
works more than forty-eight hours a week ; and the chief 
benefit will be felt in certain scattered and unorganised 
trades in which long hours have persisted. 
* * * 


The controversy over the Charing Cross Bridge scheme 
has entered upon a new phase with the rejection by the 
House of Commons Committee of an important part of 
the plans embodied in the Bill. The various bodies 
interested in the scheme have been meeting this week to 
consider the situation thus created; and it seems that 
there will have to be further delay while a revised plan 
is being prepared. The chief difficulty concerns the 
placing of the new Charing Cross Station on the South 
Side of the river; but underlying this is the broader 
question of the town-planning of the South Side as a 
whole. London south of the river is at present one of 
the most planless and chaotic urban areas in the world ; 
and it is of real importance to get the Charing Cross 
scheme right in its effects on the South Side as well as in 
its contribution to solving the cross-river traffic problem. 
From the standpoint of the public, interest centres on 
improving the amenities of the South Side, and especi- 
ally on tidying up the water-front and providing a 
satisfactory route along that bank of the river. The 
present scheme appears to be deficient in both these 
respects; and we are not sorry it will have to be re- 
considered. There is doubtless need to get on with this 
big urban improvement as soon as we reasonably can ; 
but it is even more important not to make a false start 
which might prejudice the town-planning of Central 
London for generations to come. 

* * * 


The Miners’ Federation in the end rejected the colliery 
owners’ proposal for a variation in the hours of work 
embodied in the Coal Mines Bill. The owners wanted, 
instead of the working shift of seven hours and a half, a 
total limitation of hours to forty-five a week or ninety a 
fortnight, with a less rigid limitation of the length of 
each shift. The proposal they finally put forward was 
that the Bill should be amended so as to permit the 
working of an eight-hour shift on five days of the week, 
with a five-hour shift on Saturdays—making up the 
same weekly total as the hours now in the Bill. This the 
Miners’ Federation has now rejected. It would in effect 
have meant at many collieries no restriction at all; for 
the number of pits that work six eight-hour shifts each 
week is relatively small. The miners would, indeed, 
have been prepared to consider favourably a modifica- 
tion of the hours proposed in the Bill if the owners would 
have given them in return a guaranteed weekly wage; 
for this would have been more valuable than the gain in 
hours that the Bill secures. The refusal of the owners to 
consider any wage-guarantee of this sort appears to have 
brought the negotiations to an end; and it is now 
assumed that the Bill will go through the House of Lords 
unchanged in respect of the hours prescribed. 


It is none too easy to discover what is the real situation 
in the Yorkshire woollen industry. Both the employers 
and the Trade Unions express themselves as well 
satisfied with the way the stoppage is going. The 
employers announce that work is proceeding at a 
number of mills at the reduced rates, while the Unions 
say that the workers’ response has exceeded their 
expectations, and predict a further extension of the 
dispute after the Easter holidays. Mr. Shaw, the 
operatives’ secretary, estimates that seventy per cent. 
of the woollen and worsted industry is shut down, and 
states that many of the firms which are still working 
have not attempted to put the proposed reductions into 
force. Perhaps the rival accounts of the position do not 
really differ very much. The stoppage is obviously not 
complete on either side; for there are a good number 
both of non-federated firms and of non-Union operatives. 
It does, however, seem to be extensive enough to bring 
the greater part of the industry to a standstill. There is 
at present no sign of any move to bring the stoppage 
to anend. Indeed, Mr. Shaw predicts that it will last at 
least a month, while the employers refuse even to discuss 
any modification of the reductions proposed by Lord 
Macmillan. These attitudes, however, may not outlast 
the Easter holidays. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: While Mr. de Valera 
in the United States is trying to wheedle money out of 
the pockets of exiles by rapturous anticipations of 
another battle of Clontarf, with himself in the part of 
Brian Boru dealing a knock-out blow to England, his 
subordinates at home are taking advantage of the 
Parliamentary recess to protest on platforms up and 
down the country that Fianna Fail desires above all 
things to seek peace and ensue it. Mr. Lemass in 
particular has become more constitutional than the 
constitutionalists. He told Mr. de Valera’s constituents 
in Clare this week that if Fianna Fail were returned to 
power there would be no dismissals from the Army 
or the Civic Guards, a declaration which contrasts 
strangely with some pronouncements of his leader. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Lemass is taking the right 
way to win votes by his advocacy of what he calls 
** workable compromises.’’ But, as Mr. Hogan reminded 
him in the Dail, Mr. de Valera has the bad habit of 
leaving it to his lieutenants to suggest compromises and 
then throwing them over to secure extremist support. 
In this respect the situation is becoming exceptionally 
interesting. Quite evidently the men in charge of the 
party machine have come to the conclusion that they 
must preach and practise moderation. Presumably 
they have received private assurances that this course 
is approved by Mr. de Valera, but his American speeches 
are the wildest kind of sabre-rattling, and while this 
may be partly a trick to extract dollars, his record 
strengthens the fear that if it serves his purpose he may 
leave his pacific subordinates in the lurch as he left 
Griffith and Collins. The attempt to break up the 
Dublin meeting of the reorganised Labour Party indi- 
cates that there are elements in Fianna Fail which are 
not attracted by the gospel of sweet reasonableness now 
favoured by Mr. Lemass. The alliance of Republican 
Die-hards and Communist enthusiasts is more likely to 
damage the anti-Treatyites than it is to injure Labour. 
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MR. SNOWDEN’S BUDGET 


R. SNOWDEN’S critics have raked the dic- 
M tionary for terms to describe his Budget. 
Most of the adjectives begin with the letter 
‘““d”; they range from depressing, dour and drastic to 
demagogic, depredatory and disastrous. All this is 
natural enough in those whose pockets are dipped into. 
But money has to be raised to meet a huge prospective 
deficit, and it has to be raised, as we pointed out last 
week, in peculiarly unfavourable circumstances. Having 
regard to these circumstances, and putting aside passion 
and prejudice, we cannot find serious fault with Mr. 
Snowden’s solution of his problem. Though his pro- 
posals may offer little to be enthusiastic about, they 
are, at any rate, honest and sound, and they make for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number—or, if you 
will, the smallest unhappiness of the smallest number. 
From a political point of view the Budget has provoked 
the Left wing of the Labour Party as well as the Con- 
servatives—of course, for quite different reasons. But 
it will have the approval not only of the main body of 
the Government’s supporters, but of the Liberals also, 
since it follows, as some of them have declared, the best 
Gladstonian traditions. 

All believers in cautious finance—even Tories— 
naturally welcome Mr. Snowden’s prudence in place of 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s adventurousness. It is a 
considerable consolation for the orthodox to find a 
Socialist Chancellor who considers it not merely in- 
expedient at the moment (as we ourselves should), but 
wrong in principle (as we do not) to raid the Sinking Fund, 
and who proposes legislation to prevent future Chan- 
cellors from borrowing to meet a realised deficit without 
the authority of Parliament. This, however, is but a 
negative sort of comfort to set against the positive 
burden that must be borne by the taxpayers of the 
country. Mr. Snowden has to get his revenue, and he 
has chosen to get it from the longest purses. The 
standard rate of income tax will be increased from 4s. 
to 4s. 6d. (with certain provisions that will relieve the 
smaller incomes), the surtax will be raised throughout 
the scale and the death duties on estates of over 
£120,000. From these three additions to direct taxation 
a revenue of £34,000,000 is estimated for the current 
year, and a good deal more in future in a full year. A 
further tax on beer of 3s. a barrel will produce £23 
million this year, and £3,100,000 in a full year, and 
this tax, amounting to Id. a gallon, will be borne by 
the brewers, Mr. Snowden says, and not by the con- 
sumers. Nothing more is to be got from betting; by 
the repeal of £10 bookmakers’ certificates the State will 
lose a couple of hundred thousand pounds. The pro- 
tective duties are, as we anticipated, untouched; but 
Mr. Snowden, of course, does not love them, and their 
respite is only temporary. The safeguarding duties on 
lace, cutlery, gloves and gas mantles will lapse this 
year, and will not be renewed. The McKenna and the 
silk duties may have a longer run. Mr. Snowden regrets 
that he cannot dispose of them out of hand, but he 
intends that they and “ all the existing food duties ”’ 
shall be removed “ before this Parliament ends four 
years hence.” 


The burden of the Budget, then, falls clearly, even 
ostentatiously, on the rich—or if it be objected that 
people with incomes from £1,000 to £3,000 a year are not 
rich, let us say on the well-to-do. Three-quarters of the 
income-tax payers will not be affected (some indeed will 
get an actual reduction) by the extra sixpence that Mr. 
Snowden is putting on. The increased surtax and death 
duties likewise will only touch the higher incomes. The 
brewers, or shareholders in brewing companies, are 
guaranteed to be going to pay the additional farthing on 
each quart of beer that is drunk. And, finally, there is a 
rod in pickle for the landowners in the shape of the tax 
on site values, which the Chancellor proposes to deal 
with in a separate Bill. All this is very shocking to the 
devotees of ‘“‘ sound principles of taxation ”—taxation, 
that is to say, ‘* spread as far as possible over the whole 
population, so that each should pay according to his 
means.” These pundits are lecturing Mr. Snowden on 
his folly and his ignorance—some of them with arguments 
remarkably like those which their grandfathers used to 
support the “‘ wage fund” fallacy. They even accuse 
him of making a “ vindictive”? attack on capital— 
whatever that may mean. But let us ask these critics 
what they would have done in Mr. Snowden’s place. 
How would they have spread £40,000,000 or so over the 
population, so that each would have paid according to 
his means? Would they have restored the tea duty, 
and screwed up the tobacco duties? Would they have 
raised the income tax of the poor widows and the small 
shopkeepers, for whom their hearts bleed constantly— 
or at least, whenever the political circumstances seem to 
require a little blood? Or would they have unfurled 
the banner of Economy and cut ruthlessly at the social 
services ? 

None of these things would have been possible, we 
venture to say, even to a Tory Government, let alone 
a Labour Government. The old policy of a balance of 
direct and indirect taxation is moribund, if not dead, 
and the Conservatives have done their share of killing it. 
Equally have the Conservatives helped to extend the 
social services, and if and when they are in office again 
they will continue the process. They may do it 
cheerfully or they may do it grudgingly; but do it they 
must, for the attainment of political equality has quite 
obviously strengthened and not weakened the demand 
for economic equality. The masses of the people have 
learned to want more of the elements of a civilised life, 
its amenities besides its necessaries, and it is idle, as 
well as ignoble, in the rich to ask them to unlearn 
these wants. When they are in receipt of wages or 
salaries that will enable them to make proper provision 
for themselves and their families, there may be a case 
(for those at least who do not believe in a Collectivist 
State) for pressing the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
make large remissions in his Budget. But till then 
he will have to go on making the poor richer by making 
the rich poorer—through taxation for public health, 
for education, fur pensions, for provision against 
unemployment. There is no alternative, save perhaps 
the establishment of a Fascist dictatorship—and even 
that, were it practicable, might be no very sure bulwark 
against the pressure of popular demands. Certainly 
it would be unfair to suggest that Mussolini, however 
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little we may like his policies, aims at grinding the faces 
of the poor. 

But the extreme Individualist attitude is not shared 
by all the opposition. There are less rabid adversaries 
of Mr. Snowden who treat him not as pirate but as 
a simple fool. This piling on of direct taxation, they 
say, is killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
It will add such a burden to industry that a great 
increase in unemployment will be inevitable. It will 
drive money out of the country. It will grievously 
lessen that surplus in the pockets of the rich on which 
we have to rely for capital investments. We are not 
much alarmed by these familiar arguments, and we 
feel pretty sure that Mr. Snowden, who is at least 
as shrewd a man as his crities, has reckoned the conse- 
quences of his plans. We do not believe the country 
is going short of capital. There may be some sporadic 
attempts at evasion—which incidentally are likely to 
be more than counterbalanced by the measure promised 
for preventing the existing evasions of death duties 
and income tax and surtax. There will quite possibly 
be an increase in unemployment, which will be attributed 
without justification to the new taxes. But to say 
that this Budget will discourage enterprise and deepen 
the depression of trade is, as it seems to us, merely 
wild talk. As we observed a week ago, we do not 
accept the view that the trade depression from which 
we are suffering is due to high taxation, and there is 
no valid reason to think that the limits of taxation 
have been reached. For the moment, no doubt, 
Mr. Snowden has gone as far as he safely can. The men 
in a hurry on his Left wing are, considering all the 
circumstances, in a little too much of a hurry, and he 
may smile as he realises how far their charges of 
betrayal of the poor, and the Right wing Conservatives’ 
charges of robbery of the rich, go to cancel each other 
out. But we do not suppose that this is Mr. Snowden’s 
last word in either the taxation or the economies which 
the Labour Party—and many of the Liberals too—are 
looking for. 


THE FRANCO-ITALIAN PROBLEM 


Paris: April 14th. 

NUMBER of Mediterranean problems must _ be 
solved before there can be satisfactory relations 
between France and Italy. They exist after, as 

before, the London Conference; and it is well that we 
should understand them, for the Mediterranean interests 
Great Britain as much as France and Italy, on account of 
the necessity of maintaining communications through the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the Suez Canal. France looks upon 
the Mediterranean as indispensable to its security, because 
of its African colonies, and because it constitutes a highway 
to its possessions in the Far East. Italy considers the 
Mediterranean as peculiarly its sea, in that it is washed on 
three sides by Mediterranean waters. In addition, Italy 
has ambitions in North Africa, where it was forestalled by 
France. France established a Protectorate in Tunisia; it 
obtained control of Djibouti, the French Somaliland port 
on the Red Sea used by Abyssinia, which is the hinterland 
of Eritrea; it has a sphere of influence in the Libyan 
hinterland. At the Peace Conference concessions were 
made to Italy, both by Great Britain and by France, but 
they did not satisfy Italian claims. It is agreed that Great 
Britain endeavoured to meet Italy, but from France the 


compensations offered for Italian participation in the war 
were denounced as inadequate. 

Certainly France has done much better in Africa than 
has Italy. The French Empire is five times as large as the 
Italian, and the population of the French Empire in Africa 
is seventeen times as large as that of Italy. The Italians 
argue that fruitful colonies are necessary to them. They 
demand outlets, as Germany demanded outlets before 1914. 
France is the second largest country in Europe, and is 
under-populated. It is obliged to import labour. Yet it 
possesses the second largest colonial empire in the world. 
Italy, on the other hand, is over-populated—at least, that 
is the contention. The country provides insufficient means 
of subsistence for its people. Yet it has been badly served 
in the search for overseas dominions, and the Fascist regime 
has revived and magnified Italian discontent, which is 
largely directed against the more fortunate French. 

This discontent has been fostered by faults on both sides. 
Unquestionably, the French have the missionary spirit 
and, as good Republicans, they are outspoken against 
Fascism. We are all entitled to express our views on the 
political institutions of other countries, and although for 
the purpose of diplomatic relations we must accept every 
country as it is (whether that country be Russia or Italy) 
and not expect it to conform to our own political conceptions, 
yet it is inevitable that our relations will be influenced by 
its political character. When countries are relatively far 
apart, they can afford freer appreciations of each other’s 
conduct. When they are not in diplomatic conflict, they 
can permit themselves to criticise each other. But discretion 
is called for when countries are neighbours, and when there 
are material causes of hostility—or rivalry. Matters as 
between France and Italy had somewhat improved, and the 
outbursts on either side of the Alps were becoming less 
frequent. The incidents which were constantly occurring 
at one time have lately been rarer. Anti-Fascism was 
stimulated in France by the presence on French soil of 
thousands of refugees. They found, especially in Southern 
France, a fertile field for propaganda. Half the inhabitants 
of Nice, for example, are Italian. There was here the 
making of much unpleasantness—the Italians accusing the 
French of fomenting anti-Fascist plots, the French indig- 
nantly denying the allegations, but nevertheless, in 
accordance with their traditions of hospitality, and also in 
accordance with their sympathies, declining to take drastic 
action. 

Whether the present diplomatic disputes arose out of the 
doctrinal disputes, or vice versa, would be a nice point to 
decide. Probably they would have developed in any event, 
independently of national sentiments. The natural and 
the obvious policy for France after the war, despite the 
fine talk about the League of Nations, was to renew its old 
alliances or find new alliances. To a victorious country 
smaller Powers gravitate, and France was supremely 
victorious—the strongest State in Europe in every respect. 
It was easy for France to place itself at the head of the 
countries of Central Europe who were chiefly anxious to 
preserve the status quo. Czechoslovakia, Roumania and 
Jugoslavia had gained greatly and, apprehensive of attempts 
to wrest their gains from them, they formed the Little 
Entente which was designed for mutual protection. Poland, 
which had obtained territory to which it may not be 
entitled, loosely linked itself to the Little Entente. These 
nations came more or less under French influence; they 
were the nations of the status quo. On the other side are 
the dissatisfied nations. They are by no means in agree- 
ment. They have not managed to bind themselves together, 
even loosely. But it is clear that their main interest is 
exactly opposed to that of the status quo nations. Russia 
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stands apart, but it potentially belongs to the group which 
desires to be dynamic because unsatisfied, instead of the 
group which is static because satisfied. Germany, by the 
force of circumstances, had to play a waiting game. It 
would have been unwise to range itself against its former 
adversaries until it had obtained every advantage from the 
process of reconciliation with its former adversaries. What- 
ever position Germany may take hereafter, everything 
conspired, for the present, to give to Italy the leadership 
of the malcontents in Europe. It does not amount to a 
great deal, for with Russia and Germany, for different 
reasons, out of the picture, the malcontents are feeble 
enough. But the situation, however one may estimate the 
forces, is that France and Italy are the leaders of different 
groups on the Continent. 

Private conversations must always be respected, but I 
think I may say that I heard in London sufficient talk to 
convince me that France and Italy were, at the Naval 
Conference, almost entirely concerned with prestige. Italy 
could accept nothing less than parity with France, whatever 
arguments might be brought forward to prove that Italy 
did not really require so many ships as France. Those who 
employed these arguments were missing the whole point. 
It was not a question of tonnage, but of international rank. 
It was not a matter of needs in the strict material sense, but 
a matter of equality in the political sense. For Mussolini 
to have surrendered would have been to sign his own 
political death-warrant and the death-warrant of Italian 
diplomacy. The French had probably no illusions; they 
could scarcely expect that Mussolini would surrender. But 
they had a strong case which they pressed for all it was worth. 
Their figures were, purely as figures, convincing. Their 
logic was, purely as logic, irrefutable. Of course France 
requires more ships than Italy because (and this is one of the 
complaints of Italy) it has more colonies. Nothing could 
break down the French reasoning, though the French 
reasoning did not disclose the true nature of the Franco- 
Italian problem. Between France and Italy these arith- 
metical calculations are almost laughable—they would be 
quite laughable were it not for the gravity of the issue. 
Arithmetical calculations served, however, to put Italy 
apparently in the wrong, and to throw the burden of blame 
on Italy. The dilemma for Italy was as follows: if Italy 
consented to forgo parity with France, then Fascist Italy 
would have failed in a matter in which pre-Fascist Italy had 
succeeded at Washington in 1921, and Italian prestige on 
the Continent would have been diminished and French 
prestige enhanced; if, on the contrary, Italy resisted the 
pressure of French figures and logic, it would make a Five- 
Power naval pact impossible, and so incur the displeasure of 
the United States and Great Britain. In any event, Italy 
was bound to come out of the Conference with a black eye. 

From the beginning, everybody whose business it is to 
watch European politics was aware of the hopelessness of 
the attempt to reach a naval accord between France and 
Italy. In articles in THE NEw Statesman I explained the 
difficulties and foresaw that though there might be agree- 
ment on minor points, and even contingent agreement on 
greater points, the fundamental agreement could only be 
signed by three Powers. It may be suggested that some- 
thing more should have been done for the preparation of the 
Conference. Great Britain and the United States had 
sufficiently discussed their respective policies—though they 
left aside the most important political differences, believing 
that these would not insist on emerging from the background 
at the present juncture. With Japan there was no out- 
standing difference. A Three-Power pact, limited to certain 
reductions, was a foregone conclusion; and though I do not 


think it goes anything like far enough, and that before it 
can go far enough there must be more important political 
discussions, still, the directors of the Conference are to be 
sincerely congratulated on having reached a useful stage in 
naval limitations from whence they can proceed farther, 
But on the Franco-Italian side no genuine effort was made 
by the directors of the Conference to prepare the ground in 
advance. This may be made a reproach against them, but 
I confess that it is hard to see what they could have done. 
Between France and Italy direct negotiations have been going 
on for years, and they have languished and left things very 
much as they were. The only valid criticism, perhaps, is 
that the facts were not faced and the Five-Power pact seen 
to be a mirage. It might have been better to have recog- 
nised that there is a Franco-Italian problem, that it is 
unsolved, and could not reasonably be expected to reach 
solution at London. Personally, I am not impressed by the 
view that the size of the British Navy depends on the size 
of the French and Italian navies. A British Two-Power 
standard in respect of the Continent is quite unnecessary. 
In the first place, it is not at all probable that France and 
Italy will actually build formidable fleets which will challenge 
British power in the Mediterranean. In the second place, 
if we suppose them pushed by rivalry into building against 
each other (a supposition not likely to be realised) it is plain 
that the two fleets would not form one combination. To 
make the British fleet dependent on the French and Italian 
fleets was a superfluity of precaution. Great Britain could 
safely work out its agreement with the United States and 
with Japan without reference to the French and Italian 
figures which, even at their highest, cannot be conceived 
as a menace. 

Something should now be done to adjust the Franco- 
Italian differences, and to bring the two nations into line 
with the agreement of the Three Powers. It will be the task 
of Great Britain to help at more leisure in the forwarding of 
a Franco-Italian settlement. But care should be taken not 
to repeat the blunder of 1928—of coming to a separate accord 
with France which will only intensify Italian discontent. 
On the whole, as I see it, Franco-Italian relations have been 
somewhat worsened by the London Conference, and it will 
never do to leave grievances to rankle. Great Britain, both 
as a Mediterranean power and a naval power, has undoubtedly 
a role to play, not by setting one Power against the other, 
but by reconciling them. The dominating European problem 
at present is precisely that of Franco-Italian relations. If 
they do not get better they will get worse, and it will require 
tact and not theatricality, persuasion and not pressure, 
quiet diplomacy and not public diplomacy, which often 
embitters potential antagonisms, to complete the work 
begun at London. SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


TAX DODGERS 


R. SNOWDEN’S reference to the necessity of 
M adopting new methods for the prevention of 
tax-dodging is a melancholy comment on the 

morality of the twentieth century. One would have 
imagined that tax-paying was a privilege to be grasped at 
by every good citizen, and that, when his country asked him 
for money, the ordinary good-natured man would merely 
say, “How much do you want?” and, on receiving his 
income-tax claims, would ask, ‘“* Are you sure it’s enough? ” 
It is one of the traditional pleasures of mortal men to come 
to the aid of their country. Horace, who was an expert in 


pleasure, asserted boldly: ‘‘ Dulce est pro patria mori ”’; 
and it ought not to be more painful for anyone but a miser 
to sacrifice his money than to sacrifice his life. 
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of a good man warms at the opportunity of assisting his 
tottering country to bear her heavy burden. He assures her, 
in times of stress, that he is hers to the last crust. He 
incites the young to her service. He cannot even conceive 
of the existence of a man with soul so dead, who never 
to himself hath said, ‘‘ This is my own, my native land,” 
and been in the mood to empty his pockets into her hands. 

Yet, somehow or other, no matter how ardently men love 
their country, men seldom have the same warm feelings 
for the State which is only their country under another 
name. The man who loves his country as a mother fre- 
quently looks on the State as a wicked stepmother of the 
fairy-tale kind. He may love his country “ right or wrong,” 
but, if the State happens to do wrong, as it usually does 
when his own party is out of office, he regards it as an 
enemy, a dealer-out of injustice, an institution almost 
foreign in its ruthlessness. That the State can do no right 
is almost as common a conviction as that the King can do 
no wrong. One would imagine that the State was a soulless 
and pitiless machine, grinding the unfortunate country into 
powder. It is not a thing for which anyone but a consti- 
tutional pedant would die. Rather it is a monster loathed 
alike by patriots and anarchists. It is a robber, a bully and 
a despoiler, and the patriot himself is turned into an anarchist 
as he thinks of it. 

It is, I think, man’s universal capacity for humbugging 
himself into the belief that the country to which he belongs 
and the State to which he belongs are two different things 
that accounts for his vehement objection to the payment 
of taxes. He cannot believe that the income-tax assessment 
form comes from the angelic hand of his country. Not in 
this minatory manner does a mother approach her children. 
If it were England that needed the money, would she not 
address him gently and say: ‘My child, I am, though 
not poor, in temporary difficulties. My debtors have not 
paid me; my creditors are pressing me. You have always 
been generous to me, and I know you would not like to 
see me broke. I don’t want you to help me if you can’t 
afford it, but, if I can’t find some money, I don’t know 
what on earth I am going to do”? Who could resist so 
moving an appeal? Who would not almost decide to give 
up luxuries in order to be able to respond to it generously ? 
But how differently the State approaches her stepchildren. 
Without even the grace of a preliminary ‘‘ My child,” 
she begins harshly: ‘* By virtue of the Income Tax Acts 
you are hereby required to prepare in Sections B, C, and D 
(pages 2 to 5) of this form a true and correct return of all 
the sources of your income and the amount derived from 
each source computed in accordance with the said Acts, 
for the year 1929-30, ended 5 April, 1930, and to deliver 
such return, duly signed to me within 21 days from this 
date.” Not thus, assuredly, does the mother speak to her 
child—not even to her most erring child. There is not 
even a pretence of friendliness in the approach. One does 
not expect the State to go on its knees and make hysterical 
scenes when it asks one for a little money. But one would 
like a melting expression in the eye—a phrase that showed 
some realisation of the fact that money does not grow on 
trees in the back garden, and that, if one gives it, one 
will be making a substantial sacrifice. But the State, 
knowing that it has us in its grip, makes no such concession 
to the graces. It takes us by the throat in the best highway- 
man fashion and, having shaken us to a jelly, parts from us 
With the grim words: ‘“ If any person, for the purpose of 
obtaining any allowance, reduction, rebate, or repayment 
in respect of Income Tax, either for himself or for any 
other person, or in any return made with reference to 
Income Tax, knowingly makes any false statement or false 
representation, he is liable, on summary conviction, to 


imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months with 
hard labour.” Who can say that, in words like these, 


the mother is calling her child? Rather is it the voice of 
a female Murdstone. 


Mr. Snowden, I am sure, only needs to have his attention 
called to the imperiousness of our stepmother the State 
in her correspondence, to infuse a new spirit into the 
method of demanding and collecting income tax. This, 
he will see, is an occasion for an almost Elizabethan 
courtesy. There is no reason why income-tax demands 
should not come to us in the form of billets-doux, wooing 
us to pay. The country should always, in addressing its 
citizens, use all the arts of feminine charm. It should 
address each of them by name, beginning with ‘‘ My Dear,” 
and never even hint that a failure to reply within twenty-one 
days would immediately be followed by legal proceedings. 
The first step towards obtaining the citizen’s money should 
proceed on the assumption that the citizen is a perfect 
darling, who will naturally be anxious to do all he can to 
get the belovedest country on earth out of its difliculties. 
He should be appealed to as a collaborator almost beside 
himself with joy at being given an opportunity to help. 
He should be wheedled, flattered, patted on the back, 
and made to feel what a fine fellow he was, and tempted to 
make out his cheque for an even larger amount than he 
was asked for. Who can doubt that in such circumstances 
the ordinary man would be as generously helpless in the 
hands of his country as her victims were in the hands of 
Becky Sharp? 

Nor, if the money were not sent within the required time, 
would there be any necessity to begin to send threatening 
little notes all atonce. Far better would it be for the country, 
represented by an income-tax official, to send a_ polite 
letter, expressing concern not for itself but for the 
citizen, hoping he was well, trusting that he was prosperous, 
proposing to call round and give him any help he might 
require. Never should he be allowed to suspect that a 
threat lurked behind all these courtesies. Every payment 
of income tax should be an affair of smiles, wiles and 
compliments. If Governments studied human nature, this 
would be all but the universal rule, and none _ but 
curmudgeons would be defaulters. As for the curmudgeons, 
if they continued to default, they would find themselves 
ultimately confronted, not by their beloved country and 
her appeals, but by the detested State armed with threats. 
And no one could reasonably object to threats made to 
curmudgeons. We should all support the State in fining 
and imprisoning them, feeling that in attempting to rob 
the State they were attempting to rob us. We should 
have no grievance against a State which was severe only 
on other people. The vice of the State at present is that 
it is severe on everybody, and that it addresses the just and 
the unjust alike as potential malefactors. 

Hence one sees the extraordinary spectacle of patriotic 
Conservatives standing on platforms and boasting that, in 
the matter of income tax, they have outwitted it. These 
are men with high ideals of national service—men who, no 
doubt, would offer their lives to the country, if their country 
needed them. But they cannot persuade themselves that it 
is their country that asks them in this unpleasant fashion 
for income tax or supertax. They would not boast of 
withholding money from England in her hour of need. But 
the State is another matter. There are many reasonably 
honest people, indeed, who think no more of defrauding the 
State than of defrauding a railway company. Most of us 
are saved from the temptation to do this by the fact that the 
State knows as much about our incomes as we know our- 
selves. But we share the tax-dodger’s dislike of paying 
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taxes to the State and pay in a mood, not of loyalty, but 
of sullen rebellion. Possibly there are excuses for us in 
the fact that the tax-payer of the present era is a man 
struggling under a heavy burden through a Slough of Des- 
pond. Among all his expenses there is none that puts him 
in such desperate straits as the payment of income tax. On 
the other hand, we know that long before the income tax 
became 4s. 6d. in the pound, men hated it with the same 
indignant hatred, and evaded it even more frequently, for 
it was easier to evade it. ‘‘ Of all debts,” wrote Emerson, 
““men are least willing to pay the taxes”’; and this was as 
true when the income tax was tenpence as it is to-day. One- 
third of the popularity of the cry ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform” was due to the universal hatred of paying 
taxes. Even men who care so little for money that they 
throw it away in betting, groan as they pay their income 
tax as if the life-blood were being drawn from their veins. 
They feel it, not as a patriotic duty, but as a personal 
disaster. I am convinced that it hurts many a man more in 
his feelings to pay a pound to the State than ten times the 
sum to a bookmaker. In vain do you point out to him that 
the State performs all sorts of services in return—defends 
him from his enemies, preserves peace in the land, makes his 
property secure, protects him from the temptation to buy 
tobacco and chocolate in the evening, and provides him 
with the most efficient Civil Service in the world, including 
income-tax collectors. He may admit all this, but, even 
so, in his heart of hearts he cannot bring himself to love 
the State. And, until some poet writes a great patriotic 
song about the State and makes it a subject of general 
enthusiasm, I do not suppose he ever will. And I doubt 
whether any poet, sitting down at a desk on which lies an 
income tax assessment form, will ever feel particularly like 
writing sucha song. IfI werea poet, I shouldn’t. v. ¥. 


THE FARM IN THE SCHEME 
OF THINGS 


HEY say, in those sorry circles where politics are the 
chief concern of life, that the Labour Government 
has two years of activity before it. If this be so 

a considered agricultural policy can hardly fail to challenge 
divisions at Westminster. All parties have promised; it 
may be that Labour will perform. Not only is the farmer’s 
plight as bad as in the early eighties of the last century but, 
companions in misfortune, the three parties to the agri- 
cultural contract—landlord, farmer and farmhand—have 
assembled for purposes of protest, showing at long last some 
understanding of the common danger. Their union may be 
too late to prove effective, but it has a certain significance. 
The country’s present difficulty is worse by reason of the 
lack of agricultural experts in the ranks of the Labour Party ; 
it may be doubted whether any member of the Cabinet, 
the Minister of Agriculture excepted, would know the 
difference between wheat and barley if they saw a field of both 
at this season of the year. ‘“* Yes, we have an agricultural 
programme,” said a Minister to a friend when Mr. MacDonald 
took office last year; “‘ it is to raise the farm worker’s wages.” 
Pressed to say how this was to be done, he replied finely 
but airily—‘‘ It is necessary.” Since then, hundreds— 
perhaps thousands—of farm labourers have lost their jobs 
as the fruitful soil of England has been laid, or allowed to 
fall down to grass. Other urban members of the party have 
been heard to say that the farmers’ outcry is foolish because 
our national contribution to our own table is insignificant. 
Of the bread we eat, for example, imported wheat provides 
upwards of ninety per cent. It is, perhaps, timely to re- 
state a case for agriculture. 

An opportunity has come in the past week, for I have 


been staying in the Dengie Hundred, where of old-time 
wheat production was the main act of husbandry and the 
rich marshlands are known to have yielded seventy bushels 
to the acre. In this small parish there were fifteen hundred 
acres under the plough and there were two hundred men 
engaged in agriculture. To-day there are only eighty-six 
people in the parish, men, women and children included, 
and the area under the plough is less than a hundred acres, 
In the large village near by there were three hundred children 
in the school when I was a boy; to-day the parish I write 
from has closed its school and sends the children by bus 
to the larger village; the total number from both parishes 
is under one hundred. Cottages have disappeared from the 
pleasant face of the earth; only a stray fruit tree on a patch 
of waste ground may lead the curious to look about and see 
some traces of the home'that was. Many of these old places 
were copyhold, and because the heir could not pay a fine 
to the lords of the manor and the lords could not take 
possession until a certain time had elapsed, the cottage, 
empty and derelict, solved the problem of ownership along 
the lines of least resistance. The last village shop has 
disappeared from the parish in which I write, the last of the 
old farming families has gone. Successors from parts of 
Britain where life is harder than it was in this cornland 
county have decided to farm extensively. Milk is their 
standby, poultry keeping is a second line of defence against 
the bailiffs. Rating relief has not touched the tithe which 
acts as a heavy rent, and at the present time, not in this parish 
but in the larger one adjacent are barns loaded with wheat 
and barley and clamps full of excellent potatoes for which 
a market cannot be found at any price. One could buy a 
thousand quarters of wheat at four shillings per bushel, 
and a thousand tons of potatoes at the rate of five pounds 
a penny, and be regarded as a public benefactor by a score of 
harassed farmers who are cutting up their potatoes for their 
cows and grinding their corn for pig-food. 

The most of the farms belong to the banks which have 
advanced money on mortgage and dare not foreclose, and 
as more and more farmers turn to milk for maintenance, 
production tends more and more to outstrip demand. 
Among adults milk is not popular, and the cost of the rum 
or whisky required to bring it into favour is demonstrably 
excessive. What is true of the far parishes in which for 
days past I have talked with disconsolate farmers who have 
honestly fulfilled their part of what might be called a 
national contract, is true of a great part of these islands, 
certainly of the corn-growing areas on which we were wont 
to rely. 

The enormous potentialities of our English soil have been 
overlooked from a mistaken belief that home-grown food is 
dear food, and consequently millions of pounds that might 
support hundreds of thousands of farmers and labourers are 
passing out of the country to buy food that is in no way 
superior and is not cheaper to the consumer than that which 
our own fields could produce. There is room in England 
and Wales alone for a quarter of a million workers whom 
the farmer could well afford to pay if the State would but 
take agriculture seriously. These men would be workers 
and producers; they would earn fair money and be able to 
spend it in a way that would help our factories. For 
lack of a big agricultural policy they are on the dole, and 
their spare money—collectively very considerable—goes to 
support cinema-owners and a foreign tobacco trust. As our 
exports do no more than cover our imports, we are actually 
paying for our vast supplies of food with the interest on 
foreign investments and on shipping. It is by no means 


certain that these resources will continue adequate, for In 
the past few years great pools and trusts have been seeking 
to control corn production in Canada, the United States and 
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Australia, as well as the world output of beef and mutton, 
and although big harvests have kept wheat pools in a con- 
dition of harmlessness, a single year of scanty production 
would leave them with a weapon whose edge would be felt 
in every household in the country, save those of the very 
rich. 

If Free Trade were based upon the certainty of import 
conditions, and did result in a cheap living that home-grown 
supplies could not challenge, there would be an unanswerable 
case for it. But, in truth, we do not get the real advantage 
of our fiscal system. The import trade has been so highly 
specialised, so cleverly handled, that while a world scarcity 
may raise prices, a world surplus is not allowed to reduce 
them. Wheat was higher before the war than it is to-day, 
and yet the price of the loaf has doubled. The farmer is 
not being ruined for the consumer’s good, but for the benefit 
of market manipulators, middlemen and others of whom 
nobody hears. It may be said that we can, if economic 
necessity so demands, sacrifice half a million farmers and 
smallholders as readily as we sacrificed mail-coach drivers 
when railways came, and horse transport when the motor 
lorry took its place. But the farmers and smallholders of 
Great Britain are the custodians of Mother Earth—the 
arth that must feed and maintain us and has that definite 
purpose in the scheme of things. If we enable the farmer 
to live, he can create jobs by the hundred thousand and 
reduce our food-bill by hundreds of millions of pounds. 
If we will save his produce from violation by a host of greedy 
and often useless intermediaries, he can feed us as cheaply 
as any country that does not rely upon those conditions of 
sweated labour that our Government is pledged to resist or 
improve. 

In our world of diminishing assets we still have a wonderful 
soil and a sufficiency of the necessary understanding to make 
it productive. When we have allowed for all the dis- 
advantages that arise from a lack of uniformity in our fields, 
we remain with a native land better than that on which 
Germany feeds the greater part of seventy million people 
or from which Denmark contrives to export sufficient to 
maintain herself in modest affluence. The Government that 
fails to turn this national possession to advantage is obviously 
unfit to govern, and those who belittle the worth of Britain 
and its vast possibilities as food producer, employer of 
labour and reducer of national commitments are surely 
misplaced in any position of national responsibility in this 
year of trial and trouble. There is nothing hyperbolical 
about this; it is a plain statement of fact, of fact that 
party politics obscure. If home production is encouraged 
and developed by our present rulers, they will put a barrier 
between Great Britain and Protection and enable prosperity 
to flow along its natural channel. Ss. L. B 
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Correspondence 
WAR ON THE SLUMS 


To the Editor of Tux New Statesman. 

Sir—As an old subscriber to your paper, I note with regret the 
unfair attitude taken up in your issue of April 5th under the above 
head towards landlords of perfectly sound property in areas 
which, through no fault of theirs, have become slum areas. 

As a solicitor in a provincial town having a large conveyancing 
practice in connection with small properties, I know of cases where 
the landlord has actually pulled down his property in a slum area, 
and has built excellent dwelling-houses on the site. 

_ A more common case is that of a landlord of sound property, 
in an area which was originally a healthy area, but which has 
slowly descended into a slum area —partly through the neglect of 
other landlords, and partly through the fault of the tenants 
and the landlord of this sound property has kept it up in good 
repair and let it at fair and reasonable rents. 


In either of these cases, to deprive the landlord of good sound 
property, and pay him only the site value of it, is a gross injustice, 
to which I cannot think you, on further consideration, will lend 
your advocacy, even on the ground you put forward, that ‘‘ it is 
clearly necessary to keep down the expenses of slum clearance.” 

The owners of these small sound properties of which I am 
speaking are not, as a rule, large landlords who have acquired the 
property by inheritance, but small tradesmen and artisans who 
have purchased the property out of their hard-earned savings 
very often with the aid of Building Society mortgages. 

I cannot help thinking that if this injustice is perpetuated, it 
would tend to defeat the object of the Bill, as Town Councillors 
with consciences would be loth to vote for a scheme involving 
confiscation of the property, and it may be the ruin, of a fellow- 
townsman known to be a good landlord. 

I hold no brief for bad landlords, and I think the Bill is a good 
one but for this blemish.—Yours, etc., 

80 & 81 Wood Gate, 

Loughborough. 
April 8th. 


[The Bill, as we understand it, gives the local authority two 
means of preventing such hardships as our correspondent fears. 
The authority can schedule the area as an ‘‘improvement area ”’ 
instead of a ** clearance area,” or, where it is unsuitable for this 
treatment, it can ring round the sound property so as to exciude 
it from the clearance area. Miss Lawrence explained this pro- 
cedure in the House of Commons during the second reading 
debate. The right course seems to us to be to leave the matter 
thus to the discretion of the local authority, rather than give 
landlords a statutory right to compensation which would be 
likely to lead to much litigation and be open to grave abuse.— 
Ep., N.S.] 


WILFRED Moss. 


THE INCONSISTENT MR. BALDWIN 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Baldwin, in his perfervid advocacy of the use of 
the referendum on the question of food taxes, seems to have 
forgotten the pledge given by Mr. Bonar Law in regard to the 
same. 

Speaking at Ashton-under-Lyne in December, 1912, he said : 

I will tell you the reason—it seems to us a valid reason—why it 
would not do to submit these proposals [food taxes] to a referendum 
after the completion of negotiations. Would it be fair to the Colonies 
to do that? Remember, they would come to the Conference, if they 
came at all, in this position—that if they agreed to an arrangement 
they would carry it out with the assent of their Parliaments, while 
we could not carry it out in that way. In other words, they would 
come bound and we would come free. That is not a reasonable way 
to carry on negotiations. I do not think it would be fair to them, 
and that is the reason, and the sole reason, why we object to submit 
these proposals to a referendum. 

At Cardiff in October, 1927, Mr. Baldwin, in justifying the 
conferment of the vote upon the ‘** flapper,” said : 

You cannot go back on the pledges given by Mr. Bonar Law and 
myself. The time to complain was when Mr. Bonar Law declared 
himself in favour of equal franchise. 

Well, Sir, if Mr. Baldwin was bound by Mr. Bonar Law’s 
pledge in regard to equal franchise, he is equally and logically 
bound by Mr. Bonar Law’s pledge as to the use of the 
referendum. 

Let us hope that saner counsels will prevail, and that the 
country will reject any proposal of so revolutionary a nature as 
the referendum, which has been so aptly described by Lord Crewe 
as ‘‘a foundling of foreign extraction.”’—Yours, etc., 

Arthog, Hawthorn Road, ERNEST JAMES. 

Wallington, Surrey. 

April 10th. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—When Mr. P. Guedalla, in reviewing the biography of 
Lord Carnock, declaims against the action of Germany in 
building a large fleet as though it was a heinous moral offence, 
may one ask on what principle? 

Germany was an independent State, entitled as such to spend 
any money her taxpayers would permit on a fleet. She had 
every reason to justify herself in so doing, as it is quite plain 
now that the English naval forces were behind the land forces 
of France and Russia against Germany. 

As a practical fact, the Big Navy Party in Germany can say 
that the blockade defeated Germany, and the blockade was only 
possible because the German fleet was insufficient. 

Mr. Guedalla has taken the characteristically English view 
that the sea belongs to England; but why Germany or any other 
State should accept this view as an axiom of moral truth is 
beyond my comprehension. 
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Incidentally, Mr. Guedalla is wrong, as was to be expected, in 
his facts. As Mr. Lloyd George put it in his famous speech on 
England and Germany: ‘ We started; it is not Germany who 
has started. We said: Let there be Dreadnoughts. What for? 
We did not require them.’’—Yours, etc., C. H. Norman. 

74 Belsize Park Gardens, 

London, N.W.3. 


THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—In his article on ‘“* The Use of the Knife,’ Hygieia makes 
a generalisation that is surely inaccurate. He says that “ hospitals 
do not keep records of their cases or death-rates from any particular 
operation.” This is not so, at least, in the hospital from which I 
am writing, and is, I imagine, untrue for any of the large London 
hospitals. At University College Hospital full records of every 
case are kept; these go back for many years before the present 
century. Moreover, the death-rates from various diseases and 
from operations are worked out and published every year. 

The danger of medical methods becoming stereotyped and 
conventional is a real one, as Hygieia points out, and it is one 
against which the great majority of the profession are on their 
guard. But again, it is far from the truth to say that ‘“‘ Treatment 
is handed down by one generation to the students of another, 
without regard to the fact that it may be attended by a high 
death-rate, discredited in other countries or replaceable by 
medical methods.” This is quite contrary to my own experi- 
ence as a student. We are almost invariably warned of the 
disadvantages (e.g., high death-rate) of any treatment, surgical or 
medical (incidentally medical methods are as frequently replace- 
able by surgical methods owing to the progress in surgery). 
Our teachers are almost invariably aware of the latest 
developments in this and in other countries, and they hand these 
on to their students as well as the older methods.—Yours, etc., 

University College Hospital. MEDICAL STUDENT. 

April 14th. 


FARMERS’ RENTS 
To the Editor of Tuk New Sraresman. 

Sir,—Mr. Jesse Hawkes’s facts amount to this : that farmers 
are willing to pay a full competitive rent for poor land, but let 
the best land go to the ‘‘ cute business man” rather than pay 
more for it. The reasonable inference seems to be, not that my 
argument is fallacious, but that farmers are not cute business 
men. If they were, they would offer less for the poorer land and 
more for the better, so that the profit on the best would not be 
much more than on the worst. Where rents are fixed by auction, 
as in municipal market-stalls in Burma, a corner stall often pays 
five or six times as much rent as a less frequented one a few feet 
away, and profits are thus equalised. There is nothing to prevent 
a State assessor from fixing equitable rents. Where is the fallacy ? 

Yours, ete., 

2B Belsize Lane, N.W.3. R. Grant Brown. 

April 13th. 


REVIEWERS AND AUTHORS 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I, as an author and a publisher, be allowed to 
register a protest against the growing practice of reviewers 
registering ex parte opinions (with the air of men endowed with 
more than Papal infallibility) on the subject-matter of the books 
they are criticising ? 

The review in the manner of Macaulay is a legitimate and 
indeed attractive kind of criticism, but it demands space which 
no newspaper to-day affords. My claim is that in these circum- 
stances it is extremely unfair to author, publisher and bookseller 
to allow critics, often anonymous, and often with a reputation 
in the particular field markedly inferior to the author they are 
criticising, to make ea cathedra pronouncements, traversing the 
author’s main contention, giving no evidence for their view (nor 
even a hint of the nature or place of the evidence), and conveying 
to the readers the impression that the author’s book is marred 
by a series of palpable and admitted errors about the gravity of 
which everyone is agreed. 

If I take Mr. Vernon’s review of Belloc’s Richelieu in your 
issue of April 5th as an example, it is because it is in most 
parts and in many ways an admirable review, and I prefer 
to take such a review than others I could point to (not neces- 
sarily in your columns) which have no such merits. All the 
same it is, I submit, most improper to introduce such generalisa- 
tions as ‘‘ Catholicism as a supreme European force merely 
meant the might of the Hapsburgs,” “ the alternative to Nationa- 
lism was not Catholicism but Imperialism,” “* Protestants and 
Catholics do not” (in national affairs) ‘* think of themselves as 


Catholics and Protestants at all. That is not the real internal 
conflict in Europe.” Mr. Vernon may be right, but a review 
of Mr. Belloc’s book is not the place, surely, for registering as 
of universal acceptance and self-evident truth propositions which 
Mr. Belloc has spent half his life in combating. 

The whole question is precisely about the truth or falsity of 
their assumptions. A critic is the very last person, surely, who 
should be allowed to pre-judge the question. It is quite proper 
to attack an author for going beyond what the evidence he gives 
justifies, or for neglecting other evidence—that indeed is the 
duty of critics in certain circumstances—but assertion is not 
criticism.—Yours, etc., DovuG.tas JERROLD. 

The Athenzum, 

Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN RESTAURANTS 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The difficulty of enforcing women’s rights in restaurants 
will be overcome when the public-house has changed from being 
a resort for drinking to a place for refreshment. 

This transition is going apace, and instead of stuffy rooms 
with an atmosphere of stale beer and tobacco fumes we have 
almost palatial hotels with spacious rooms and gardens with 
verandahs.—Yours, etc., JOHN  ILBERT, 

April 13th. 

[Yes; but are not these palatial hotels and gardens with 
verandahs remarkably few and far apart ?—Eb., N.S.] 


ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT 


We have received from time to time many inquiries from 
readers as to the practical advantages, difficulties, risks (if any) 
and cost of installing ultra-violet ray apparatus in their own homes 
for general household use without immediate medical supervision. 
Having taken a recent opportunity (afforded by the British 
Hanovia Quartz Lamp Co., of Slough) of going into the matter 
thoroughly, we are now in a position to give a general answer to 
the various questions that have been raised. 

A mercury-vapour quartz lamp suitable for home use can be 
installed wherever a supply of electric current is available, at a 
cost of from £12 to £15. The running expenses are negligible, 
except for the renewal from time to time of the quartz burner 
itself, which has a life varying according to hours of use practically 
equivalent to that of a good valve in a wireless set. It is of 
course enormously cheaper as well as more convenient to take 
one’s light baths at home, instead of in a doctor’s consulting room. 

When a lamp is used for some specific disease, and especially 
for localised disease, medical advice should, of course, always be 
sought in advance, for in certain cases ultra-violet rays may be 
unsuitable or even definitely irritant. But when lamps are 
used—as they increasingly are being used—as a general bodily 
tonic, previous medical advice is not actually necessary. The 
only risks involved are two. The eyes must not be exposed to 
the light for a single second, or they may become painfully 
inflamed. This, however, is easily avoided by always putting on 
goggles before attempting to light the lamp. The second and 
slighter risk is that of taking too strong (i.¢., too close or too long) 
a dose at one time which may result in a more or less painful local 
““sunburn.”’ This inconvenience, however, can easily be avoided 
by any person of ordinary common sense. Different people can 
stand different doses, according to the pigmentation of their 
skin, and it is quite easy to ascertain the amount suitable for 
oneself by increasing the dose slowly day by day, until the skin 
responds by exhibiting a mild pink sunburn, such as one may get 
in the open air on any sunny day. Moreover, the lamps supplied 
for home use are far weaker than those usually employed by 
doctors; a person who can stand three minutes of the latter will 
probably want six to ten minutes of the former. 

The effects also vary very much. It is pretty safe to say that 
the moderate use of ultra-violet light is always beneficial, but 
in a good many cases a considerably stronger term is called for. 
Its almost immediate results, in cases say of chronic catarrh or 
nervous depression, are often quite extraordinary ; and as a general 
tonic the druggist can certainly offer nothing to compare with 
it. A day may be foreseen when the household quartz lamp will 
be as ubiquitous and indispensable as the household wireless set— 
and in summer, as well as in winter. Some of our correspondence 
suggests that it is necessary to refer to the distinction between 
‘“‘ ultra-violet” light and the so-called ‘ violet ray” lamps, 
which are used by many hairdressers, and are sold to uninformed 
and unsuspecting members of the public as ** valuable for use 10 
bathrooms.” These lamps are harmless and useless. Ultra 


violet light is not coloured violet ; it is a quite invisible constituent 
of sunlight and of the light produced by a very special kind of are 
lamp. This elementary misunderstanding seems to be widespread. 
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Miscellany 


MAHLER’S EIGHTH SYMPHONY 


AHLER’S Eighth Symphony, composed in 1907, 
has been called “‘ the symphony of the thousand ” 


because of the immense forces employed in 
performing this huge work. So far as I know, it has never 
been played in England until this week, when Sir Henry 
Wood conducted it for the last of the B.B.C.’s winter season 
of symphony concerts. As Mr. Ernest Newman has 
reminded us, Mahler is considered by many German musi- 
cians as a great composer, and all his works are frequently 
performed in Europe. He has never been heard very 
frequently in this country, and when his music has been 
played in the past here it has never been enthusiastically 
received, although it has been treated with respect. Mahler’s 
music is so transparently simple and effective that we may 
find this apathy hard to explain, but I believe it results from a 
few simple causes. 

A composer of great and original personality is only likely 
to become popular during or soon after his lifetime if his 
talents, along the ordinary lines of his art, are so extraordinary 
as to arouse the enthusiasm of the public in displays of 
virtuosity. To put it in another way : it was Wagner’s sheer 
capacity to make a bigger and a more effective noise than 
any other contemporary or earlier composer that made all 
opposition and criticism of his music ultimately hopeless. 
In the face of the Wagnerian climaxes the critic was powerless. 
Brahms, Schumann, Joachim and every other famous con- 
temporary musician might have pointed out the crudities of 
thought and expression in Wagner’s music, and Hanslick 
and every other critic might have argued cogently against 
the Wagnerian formule; but even if the public had been 
musical enough to have perceived the truth of their state- 
ments and reasonings, a single first-rate performance of the 
Tannhduser overture would have sent it into a frenzy of 
applause. It is quite right that this should be so, for the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating; but the fact that we 
eat a pudding with relish is proof only of our enjoyment, not 
of the pudding’s real value, because we may die immediately 
after it. If our palate is not well-balanced and in a healthy 
state we cannot trust our appetite. It is an equal mistake 
to believe that we may indiscriminately trust our enjoyment 
of works of art and think that what gives us pleasure must 
be good. Of course, all purveyors of amusements to the 
public endeavour to spread this illusion. They are quite 
indifferent to the after-effects. Provided there is immediate 
enjoyment of their goods, a whole generation of men and 
women may sink into mental decay and emotional degeneracy, 
for, by the time that has happened, the purveyors will be 
sleeping in the House of Lords or coming up to town once 
in three months to sit as heavily-paid directors on a board of 
a joint-stock company which goes on making profits out of 
corrupted tastes. This is not matter for moral indignation, 
but merely for clear-headedness. Popularity is no test of 
value, never has been, and never can be. It is, however, 
time that it was generally recognised that there is a law in 
human psychology as fundamental as the Newtonian law of 
gravitation in physics, namely, the law by which every 
human being tends naturally to follow the line of least 
resistance. This is not the only law, or I should not be 
writing these words; but it is a universal law and one that 
explains why bad art always tends to drive out good art, 
just as in currency bad money drives out good. It is the 
recognition of this law that lies at the bottom of this saying 
by a famous living musician : “‘ The public should never be 
given the opportunity of preferring the worse.’ 

The point to which I now return is that it is an obvious, 
easily recognisable dexterity or virtuosity in matters 


essentially commonplace, banal and cheap which causes 
great popularity. The cheapness without the virtuosity 
would not suffice, for is it not everywhere around us? 
What we, the common, ordinary public, want to see and 
love to enjoy is this same, everyday, understandable 
cheapness made prodigious by scale or speed or other 
unmistakable magnifier. Thus Wagner, who had that 
magnifying gift or talent was, as Mr. Ernest Newman has 
pointed out, popular with the public from the start. It 
was only the more exacting musicians and more critical 
minds who found difficulty in enjoying him. They always 
have had difficulty and always will. What makes a conjuror 
able to keep ten balls in the air simultaneously where an 
ordinary man can only keep two? We call it “ talent,”’ or, 
if extreme enough, “ genius,” and applaud it. But suppose 
a conjuror came on to the stage one day and did not merely 
keep ten balls in the air by moving his hands so much more 
quickly and surely than the ordinary man can move his 
hands, but put his hands behind his back, spoke to the balls 
and they mounted in the air and stayed moving there without 
his touching them! What do you think would be the effect 
at any music-hall if that happened? I tell you there would 
be a panic of terror and the man might be lynched. This is 
exactly what happens when a great creative artist of power 
and originality arrives. Don’t imagine people want to hear 
him! They don’t; they can’t get far enough away from 
him. He terrifies them out of their wits—as Shelley did, 
as Beethoven did, as Spinoza did, as Jesus did. Or, he is 
so wholly remote and incomprehensible that they don’t 
even know he is there. The supreme example of the last 
type is Shakespeare. Even to this day very clever but 
present-minded men like Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw have never been able to understand the greatness of 
Shakespeare. There is an impenetrable surface of literary 
talent and behind it, what? A ridiculous mystery expressed 
in incomprehensible poetry : 


I from the Orient to the dropping west, 
Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commencéd on this ball of earth: 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride 
The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 


Nobody has ever been able quite to imagine what sort of 
a human being it was that wrote such lines as those! But 
Wagner was not such a man as any of these. He was 
simply the ten-ball conjuror among two-, three-, four- and 
five-ball conjurors. Not only Mr. H. G. Wells and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, but Lord Rothermere and Lord 
Beaverbrook can understand Wagner. 

When we come to Mahler, however, we come to a six-ball 
conjuror following a ten-ball conjuror in precisely the same 
line of tricks. That is why Mahler has never had the great 
popularity in this country of Wagner. He arrived too 
late. By the time we heard his works we were too com- 
pletely, too enthusiastically Wagnerites, and very soon 
afterwards a new Wagner had arisen, another ten-ball 
conjuror, or perhaps only an eight- or nine-ball conjuror, 
Richard Strauss; but his tricks were new and he completely 
blotted out Mahler for us. 

But since the whole truth is never in these generalisations, 
it must be added that Mahler, like Wagner, had an authentic 
and individual vein, though a very, very slight one. It is 
hardly perceptible in the eclectic, grandiose Eighth 
Symphony, with its emotional chromaticism and incessant 
shouting. Nevertheless, it exists, and it makes Mahler’s 
music often sympathetic to me; he is less sure of himself, 
less effective and more sensitive than Wagner, but he is 
like Wagner in being an adroit showman of very ordinary 
and superficial emotions. If we knighted Mahler, we should 
have to make Wagner a peer. W. J. Turner. 
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WYNLAYNE 
ee Wynlayne and her husband came to live at 


Upper Holcombe she was first seen coming down the 
lane with him in January, most happy-looking and 
dressed in grey squirrel with a floating veil. At that time 
young Oliver was known to be coming and that was one 
reason why she looked happy, for he would be her first child. 
In families where the children come like rabbits the 
mothers can’t understand the joy which Wynlayne felt; he 
had been so long hoped for and only so lately really expected. 
If he had known about the blissful little world of beauty 
into which he was coming, he wouldn’t have caused the 
trouble he did at the time of his birth, wouldn’t so reluctantly 
have withheld his presence; but of course, like anyone else 
who first enters this world, he was all unconscious. 

He kept a larger and more persistent mass of trailing 
clouds about him than the ordinary child, and for that 
reason he was able to see the loveliness of his mother when 
he was but beginning to get about on his feet; that she was 
adorable as well as lovely, gay of heart as well as strong 
of will he knew a bit at a time. 

His luck in being born of Wynlayne made him hold his 
breath when in course of time he saw one or two mothers 
outside his little world. Wynlayne and her father and 
young Oliver’s own father made the enchanting world 
without wealth of which the firm, dimpled little creature 
became the centre. 

He sat during his second winter on the hearth rug in 
the hall and watched the things on his own level, and since 
it was bitterly cold the little garment of sheepskin which 
enveloped him rather hampered his movements; and once, 
after a long time of staring up at his grandfather in a red fez 
cap, who sat quietly smoking into his Times, there came a 
moment when he was beside himself with mirth and could 
hardly raise his arms above his head to express his feelings, 
which was what he liked doing ; the next moment his dimpled 
hands came down plump on the hearth rug, and he had 
forgotten about his grandfather, and only saw the things on 
his own level again. 

He could see a tall pyramid of wood ash filling the hearth 
and a little Vesuvius cone burning at the top; he could see 
low doorways either side of the hearth, and when sometimes 
the doors opened and perhaps a black furry cat came out 
of each Oliver gurgled so loud with joy that his grandfather 
laid the Times aside and took a turn at staring too. 

He was not afraid that Oliver would catch on fire when he 
tumbled towards Velvet and Towser and started to maul 
them, but it was an immense pleasure to him to watch his 
grandson’s sturdy movements and his delicious, laughing face 
like Wynlayne’s. He was not perhaps so interested to observe 
that he had his father’s large eyes, which saw too far into 
time and space to please him. 

From time to time Wynlayne came in and Oliver knew, 
Velvet and Towser knew, and the old man knew almost 
before the door opened who was coming, for she made a sound 
of gentleness in moving. She came round from behind a 
curious old screen the other side of the hearth, all yellow- 
looking and covered with scrap pictures; and though she 
certainly looked rather blue with cold, that didn’t prevent 
her mouth going into a big smile at seeing her treasures on the 
hearth rug. 

Perhaps she had been rubbing up some silver, and was 
putting it away in the chest that stood behind her chair at the 
dining table. Above the chest there was an old cupboard 
in the wall with ducks and cows painted in the panels, and 
when Oliver saw anyone by the chest he nearly always called 
out “Moo!” and then Wynlayne came and lifted him up 
on to it, and stood holding him there till he had had his full 


of looking at the ducks and cows. They had such a charm 
for him that it seemed he could stand for ever supported by 
his mother’s arm with his legs doubling under him, but when 
he took an immense sighing breath Wynlayne knew his 
attention was off them. 

The parlour door seldom opened. Oliver’s father was in 
there writing, but Oliver could go in there after lunch, when 
his father loved to play with him. 

Every morning, when the grandfather clock struck half- 
past twelve with rather a sharp sound, Mabel came from 
behind the yellow screen and began to lay the table for lunch. 
Oliver might stare for ever at Mabel, and she never looked 
back. Mabel was trim and grave, and her large blue eyes 
never smiled: she took out a white table cloth from the 
cupboard, and after looking very carefully to make sure 
which side was the right side she spread it over the table 
without the slightest disturbance to the air. 

When Mabel had laid for three and put a dish of fruit in 
the centre, and placed Oliver’s high chair beside Wynlayne’s, 
then for the first time she allowed herself to look at him and to 
approach him. ‘‘ Come, Master Oliver,’ was all she said, 
and never took him till he consented, but he seldom pro- 
tested ; it didn’t seem worth while with a person like Mabel. 
They departed together by a staircase in the wall, and 
Oliver was returned by Mabel and put up to table in his 
chair with a perfectly clean face and hands, and given a 
white wool creature to play with till the meal was served. 

Once, when his father came in looking dreadfully solemn, 
Wynlayne had said, ‘‘ How has it gone, dear?” and he 
had replied, “‘ Badly, darling!”; and whenever his father 
looked grave Oliver found he could bring the house down 
and even make his grandfather’s fez cap shake by asking 
anxiously, “‘ Badly, darling?’ His father’s face cleared 
into the jolly smile Oliver loved to see, and he called out 
‘“* Pussum !”’ just as if Oliver had been Velvet or Towser. 

One midsummer night Oliver woke up and sat up and faced 
the full moon. Any child would have sat up to see 
such a round, glowing yellow body hanging there. The 
moon spread yellow motes all about her; they came 
on and on into the room till they touched Oliver and 
made him so bright that you could see him better 
than by sunlight and far more beautifully. By sunlight 
he would have been ordinary, but now he had over 
him the magic of the moon herself. Oliver was alone 
in the guest chamber, the whole house was quiet, and the 
moon just failed to shine on anyone else, and no one woke 
but Oliver. 

There was no one to see his hot little body in its white suit, 
the crimson of his cheeks or the bloom of his skin; no one saw 
how his whole face was without shadows, how his eyes went 
pale, how he was transfigured. 

Lovely sights don’t move away from children; their 
moments are full and long, double and more than double 
as long as for grown-ups. For a grown-up the moon moves 
quickly, for Oliver it would remain on and on. 

The yellow motes covered him in his bound from the bed 
to the window. Oliver couldn’t stay in that room, he must 
be out, running on the dark mounds beyond and above the 
garden. He climbed a chair, he perched a moment on the sill ; 
active and without a tremble he was in the pear-tree. Velvet 
and Towser went up and down by the pear-tree; why not 
he ? Velvet and Towser stole up and down without a sound; 
Oliver made the tree rustle, Oliver puffed and gasped. 

Wynlayne woke and, coming to her window, saw with a 
horror, which she suppressed, the shining figure of her 
little boy clasping the pear-tree while his feet dangled. 

She said in a gentle voice : 

‘“* Are you getting on all right, darling? 
while I come and help.” 


Wait a moment 
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Wynlayne was in a fever of fright; Oliver’s father, so 
quick in an emergency, was away. She fled down the 
stair in her nightgown, turned the big key in the house door, 
swung the door back, lifted up a chair, came with it down 
the steps, set it close up against the pear-tree and mounted, 
gasping for breath. Oliver was frightened; he couldn’t 
hold any longer, he came slipping through the leaves. 
Wynlayne pressed him to the tree trunk before she could 
lower him to the chair; he was scratched and bleeding, but 
she had him safe. Wynlayne could have wept, but she 
mustn’t, because Oliver was crying. 

“Never cry!’ she begged him softly. 

Wynlayne brought her little boy indoors. She told him 
he was a brave boy; she liked to see him come that way 
down the side of the house, only he must promise not to do 
it again till she was sure he could manage it, till daddy 
came back and showed him how it was done. 

Oliver was all clean again, and not bleeding or crying, 
before his mother thought to ask : 

** What was it you wanted, darling? ” 

“To be out—out !” 

‘“* Where? ” 

** On those hills.” 

** Go now, then.” 

‘“*T want you too.” 

** Must have shoes,” she told him. 

“Mummy can.” 

“Oliver, too; it’s so stony down the garden.” 

She put a little hood over the candle and out she and 
Oliver went, shod, but without wraps, it was so warm. 

‘‘ He’s too young, I am sure, to go alone,” she thought. 

They left the beds of white pansies, which were fully lit, 
and they came by the sundial suddenly into deep shadow 
from the hedge at the bottom of the garden. And they 
read the motto on the sundial : “ It is later than you think.” 

MARGARET GERE. 


PAIN OF WAITING 


N this dead late winter, red comes to the elm trees, 

f To every high rounded head a bronzy helmet : 
Before bud to the thorn, while mud still chokes cart- 
ways 

This rud-red bloom high above hedges starting ! 
Oh England where winter broods, moody, for a five month, 
Mist brooding brooks, boughs sagging, not one lively 
Bird song to break the long greyness that is daylight, 
No shoots strong to burst through clogged earth gaily : 
Oh England, we wait! Now the great elms have reddened, 
The time is late; we stand in the cropped, sad meadows. 
Now they sing Spring on the Loire, Spring in Athens, 
And we wait still—— Naomi Mircuison. 


ON FOUR POPLARS VIEWED 
FROM THE STUDY WINDOW 
AT WELCOMBE 


To RosBerT AND ELIZABETH TREVELYAN 


HERE stand before mine eyes four trees 
Beatified, filled with the breeze ! 


Ah! might a man so intermingle 
With her who makes him no more single, 
Enter and revel through each part 
No more confined to sex and heart, 
But fluttering even to toes and fingers, 
Visitant ecstasy that lingers 
Until its absence shall be boon, 


Then, rich as she from sleep comes, soon 
Returns to refind form in hers, 
As breeze to leaves, as voice to verse ! 


Four poplars love thee, brother Wind, 

Nay, thou art with thy thousands twinned ; 

Thine only flesh, their visible bliss, 

Proveth man’s substance much amiss ! 

Small wonder ! prosy fools, who see 

The viewless wind wed with a tree, 

Cry ‘‘ God so fills the universe !”’ 

Their thought but makes a bad world worse ; 

God does not, and man cannot, fill 

Created object with his will ! 

Wise poets envy the wind’s lot 

Which quivers poplar it is not; 

So would they thrill a song and die, 

Yet, frustrate, live, and, mocked, still try ! 
T. SturcE Moore. 


BLIZZARD 


(An emotion of depression.) 


O you remember 
Ethel, 


Our stone house in December 
At the moors’ edge 
Near the high fell? 


And the snow, 

And the wind 

Pinned 

To the snow? 

How it would rave 
*Neath the architrave 

Of white clouds 

Stretched on hill and fell ! 


You are dead, 

Ethel, 

Slid to Heaven or Hell. 
But do you remember ? 


Stooping low 

To the ash red 

Of burnt logs, 

Snug from the cold, 

We said to the ember, 

“* Wolves’ eyes in the wind 
And the wild snow 

The wind flogs.” 


It is all snow now, 
Ethel, 

Snow! Snow! 

Not a bluebell. 

Cold, cold 

Where the buds swell. 


Cat-o’-nine-tails 

In the Spring gales; 
Wolves’ eyes 

Where the bird flies; 
A hoar moon 

On May and June. 


It is all snow now. 


HERBERT E. PALMER. 
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Casual Papers 


A DIALOGUE ON MOVEABLE 
FEASTS 


RASSUS: I presume, dear Torquatus, that with 
C your customary perversity, you are opposed to 
the very reasonable fixing of these absurd Moveable 

Feasts wherewith our Calendar is encumbered ? 

Torquatus: As is the custom of your cretinous kind, 
Crassus, you tell both a truth and a lie in one breath: yet 
in this I do not blame your morals, but your intelligence. 
I am not perverse, and a man must indeed be suburban 
to think me so; but I do protest with all my soul against 
this irreverent tomfoolery of interfering with the Great 
Feasts. 

Crassus: My poor Torquatus, I make allowances for 
you! And of course, no Crank thinks himself a Crank; 
for it is of Cranks as of the Devil, whom your theologians 
pretend to exist, and of whom they say that if he could 
repent he would stop being the Devil—which in my judgment 
would be a pity. So you Cranks, if you knew you were 
Cranks, would cease to be Cranks. And pray, is it not 
perverse to set yourself against all your fellow-citizens ? 

Torquatus: This time you lie without any admixture 
of truth. The greater part of my fellow-citizens are too 
brutish to have a feeling one way or the other. Of those 
who care at all, nine out of ten reverence old things and 
the memory of the Sacred Days—however faint it may have 
become. While those who would openly disregard such 
sanctities are but a nasty little group of Intellectuals and 
Millionaires with their dependants. 

Crassus: I shrug my shoulders at you, Torquatus; 
much as I revere your intelligence, your judgment has 
become hopelessly distorted. 

Torquatus: And as for you, Crassus, you are stone blind ; 
would God you were deaf and dumb as well! 

Crassus: Come, Torquatus, sweeten yourself and listen 
to gentle reason! Consider the advantage to all our clerks, 
our employees and civil servants that they should have their 
Easter in good weather, and should be able to know its date 
for certain, as they do August Bank Holiday, the Derby, 
Christmas, and other Sacred Days, as you call them. 

Torquatus: It is like your insufficient mind to harp 
upon Easter! It is true that upon Easter the rest are 
modelled; but do you think that Easter alone is at stake? 
There is Ash Wednesday, there are the number of Sundays 
after Epiphany, there is Mid-Lent (with its fattened pig), 
there is Maundy Thursday, there is Good Friday, there is 
Low Monday, there is Whitsun, there is Trinity . . . 

Crassus: I could stop my ears at all this rigmarole of 
names with some of which not I nor one man in a hundred 
has any acquaintance to-day, and with the rest of which 
there stands no reason for changeability. I ask you again, 
have you considered the advantages to all our folk that 
they should enjoy Easter in good weather ? 

Torquatus: If they would enjoy Easter in good weather 
let them go to the Balearics, where it is fine all the year 
round. But you must be like most of our moderns, drunk 
with print and unable to use your own five wits, if you have 
not observed that it is nearly always bad weather in England, 
and that the luck of good weather has nothing to do with 
the season. Come, Crassus, have I not heard you yourself 
mouthing it out that it is the incredible nature of our climate 
which has made you what you are—in which product you 
would seem to take a fatuous satisfaction. 

Crassus: And what of the convenience to the millions 





of exact budgeting, and knowing beforehand year by year 
when the holiday is to be taken? 

Torquatus: Free men ought not to alter their customs 
for the convenience of slaves. 

Crassus: Do you call Lord Gubernator a slave? 

Torquatus: As he now stands, I should rather call him 
a Libertinus, and an offensive one at that. At what age 
did he first use a handkerchief? 

Crassus: Is it nothing to you that the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons are agreed on the matter? 

Torquatus: It is a great deal; for in whatever they 
decide I hold the contrary opinion. 

Crassus: Pray, Torquatus, have you reverence for the 
Ecclesiastical Moon? The Dominical Letter? The Epact? 
The Golden Number? Do you hold them in a Sacred Awe? 
Do you recognise in them the dreadful Spirit of the Divine ? 

Torquatus: I will lay my head to a china orange that 
you could not say what is meant by the Ecclesiastical 
Moon, that you cannot define the Epact, that you know 
not how to arrive at the Dominical Letter for the Year, 
and that the Golden Number is a mere noise in your ears. 
Come, I will proceed to instruct you: we calculate the 
Ecclesiastical Moon as follows: considering the Vernal 
Equinox as at midnight, not at its actual hour, we 
next... 

Crassus : Oh, no, my dear Torquatus, we do not! This 
is getting worse and worse! Of all tomfool abominations, 
give me the dead dust of clerical technicalities. At any 
rate, we need not quarrel upon the affair, for all is decided, 
and without a doubt we shall have a fixed Easter before 
ten years are out. 

Torquatus: And pray what has that to do with the 
issue? We shall very probably have the Plague before 
fifty years are out, and before a hundred are out the total 
subversion of our civilisation. But is that any reason why 
we should approve? Have you then a Sacred Awe in the 
presence of the Future? And do you think that Wednesday 
must be of its nature nobler than Tuesday ? 

Crassus: Why, no; but I can distinguish between a 
practical discussion and futile debate upon settled things. 

Torquatus: Then why did you begin this wrangle? 
And why do you, now that the argument turns against you, 
attempt to cut it short? You remind me of the Nestorian 
Party at the Council of Ephesus. Or perhaps I should 
rather say, the Egyptian Party; for when I come to think 
of it, it was they who both started the quarrel and then 
tried to closure it. 

Crassus: Now, Torquatus, it is my turn to tell you 
simply why you are wrong, and why everyone thinks you 
are wrong. ; 

Torquatus: Two lies this time! 

Crassus : It is because, in your considerable but eccentric 
reading, you have lost your way, and no longer live in the 
time in which it has pleased God to set you. 

Torquatus: We will, if you please, leave third parties 
out of the discussion. 

Crassus: When the Moveable Easter arose, men lived 
very simply, after the fashion of the Dark Ages, and .. . 

Torquatus: I groan in agony at your ignorance! The 
Age of the Julian House the Dark Ages! You have never 
heard of the fourteenth of Nisan! Nor even of the 
Quartodecimans ! Nor of the Johannine Paschal 
tradition! Yet you talk: you actually talk! Why are such 
animals granted speech ? 

Crassus: ... it was no inconvenience, but rather a 
pleasure, to find diversity in the Calendar. Nor did men 


know then that the Celestial Orbs have no influence upon 
our lives, as we now know they have not. 
Torquatus : How do we know that? 
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Crassus: And to the simple work of the fields . . . 

Torquatus: There is not one single agricultural work 
you could perform . 

CRASSUS : . it was no disturbance that this dance of 
the Festivals up and down should appear. But to-day, in 
our mighty industrial civilisation, where all is worked with 
precision and by rule, the thing has become intolerable. 
A Moveable Easter is like a cripple hobbling in the middle 
of a motor way. It must go. 

Torquatus: And so must you, Crassus. 
quickly, I beg. 

Crassus: Farewell, Torquatus; I love you the better for 
your oddities. 


And that 


Torquatus: And I despise you the more for your empty, 
empty, empty head. H. Be.woc. 


Current Literature 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DIPLOMACY 


Studies in Eighteenth-Century Diplomacy, 1740-1748. By 
Sir Ricuarp Lopcre. Murray. 12s. 

Sir Richard Lodge makes no attempt to idealise the period 
which he has selected for study in this series of learned essays. 
The War of the Austrian Succession, he tells us, lacks unity and 
cohesion, and has no heroic figures except Frederick and Maria 
Theresa. Its generals were mostly second-rate and the con- 
temporary politicians as obscure as they were untrustworthy. 
The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was perhaps the nearest approach 
in history to that “‘ peace without victory’ which President 
Wilson at one moment seemed to regard as the ideal ending of 
a war. “It cannot be said that this particular Peace gives 
much support to the President’s view.’ But the historians of 
the decade, ever since the remote days of Archdeacon Coxe (who 
died aged eighty-one in 1828), have paid scant attention to 
British sources and have suffered from various forms of national 
bias. Arneth, for instance, relied almost exclusively on the 
Austrian archives among which he passed his life; the Prussians 
are hypnotised by hero-worship of Frederick, and Broglie’s many 
volumes form one vast pamphlet denouncing the folly of French 
statesmen in promoting Prussian aggrandisement and so preparing 
the disasters of 1870. Thus there is plenty of room for a British 
expert of ripe experience and proved impartiality, like Sir Richard 
Lodge; and for the light it throws on what its author justly calls 
the ‘darkest spot” in eighteenth-century European history, 
this book deserves the close attention of all students of the 
subject. 

The reputation of most of the actors in the story cannot be 
said to be enhanced by Sir Richard Lodge’s account of their 
activities. Carteret, it is true, is compared to Wolsey. He is 
given credit for carrying through the two treaties of Breslau 
and Worms, and it is shown that in the matter of the abortive 
treaty of Hanau he was made a scapegoat by his colleagues. 
But “ his schemes for the humiliation of the Bourbons required 
as an essential condition of their success the continued neutrality 
of Prussia,” and as Worms brought Frederick into the war, 
Carteret’s second treaty contributed to the failure of the first, 
and so to the ruin of his policy. But Carteret’s failure was as 
nothing to Newcastle’s. The Duke’s ‘** whole policy rested upon 
the conviction that England could not face France without the 
active aid of the two traditional allies, Austria and Holland, and 
he lost them both.” ‘*‘ He would have come down to history as 
the architect of his country’s ruin if he had not found what he 
had so long dreaded—a masterful colleague in William Pitt.” 
His egoism is nauseating: ‘If praise fell short of his expecta- 
tions, he whimpered like a spoilt child,’ ‘he always liked to 
gratify a correspondent and to claim the credit of the gratifica- 
tion,’’ and it is to his brother’s credit that he managed to keep in 
with him in spite of his ‘ exasperating touchiness.” As for 
Henry Pelham himself, he is the author of one of the most 
humiliating letters ever penned by one who was to be a British 
Prime Minister. It was he who wrote, and addressed to a mere 
private secretary, this pitiful wail: ‘I am not fit for the task 
that is put upon me. I have too much regard for my friends to 


do an act which might commit them and put their affairs into 
confusion. On the other hand, I have pride enough to be 
terribly hurt at the necessity I see coming upon me to appear to 
the world without the least influence in His Majesty’s councils 
or attended to in any other manner than to get the better of 
a dispute, or get rid of a scold, or to secure payment of expenses 
incurred I don’t know how or when.” 

In the hands of such men diplomacy was naturally mismanaged. 
Jobbery was everywhere. On the appointment as assistants to 
Sandwich, before Aix-la-Chapelle, of young Wortley Montagu 
and young Leveson Gower, Sir Richard remarks that “ this 
farming out of the scions of great houses so as to qualify them 
for salaries and pensions was quite in accordance with the best 
Whig traditions.’ Sandwich’s own appointment, that of an 
untried youth with neither training nor experience in diplomacy, 
was made over the head of Robert Trevor, who had had twelve 
years of continuous residence at The Hague, and Sandwich 
himself was later exasperated by the appointment as his colleague 
of a protégé (scandal said a bastard) of Lord Chesterfield’s. 
The result was that Sandwich did his best to stir up dissension 
within the Cabinet between Newcastle and Chesterfield, and on 
his return to England left all the threads of his negotiations in 
the hands of his own subordinate, Robert Keith. But Sandwich, 
whose papers preserved at Hitchingbrooke are here used for the 
first time, comes as well as most people out of the disintegrating 
process of being subjected to Sir Richard Lodge’s scrutiny. The 
future ‘‘Jemmy Twitcher”’ of the Wilkes scandals has, as 
Sir Richard drily remarks, a somewhat unsavoury reputation in 
English history. But when he went to Breda at twenty-seven, 
in 1746, he had done nothing to deserve it, and on the whole his 
debut as a diplomatist was not unpromising. He was egotistical, 
optimistic, quarrelsome and injudicious. He succeeded in 
infuriating first Chesterfield and then Newcastle. ‘‘ The favoured 
pupil of two years ago was [by 1748] no longer either a pupil or 
a favourite.’ During the preliminaries of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
St. Severin played on him ‘“‘ the time-honoured trick of the astute 
house-agent who forces the hand of the hesitating client by 
conjuring up an imaginary rival purchaser,” and perhaps it was 
just as well that British prejudice wrecked his negotiations with 
the eccentric old Spaniard Macanaz by refusing to part with 
Gibraltar. Still, he had shown some energy, ingenuity and 
resource, and that is more than can be said for many of his 
fellows. Perhaps Sir Richard is a little too severe on human 
nature, but even he admits that Maria Theresa was right when 
she asserted that she was no fool. He is very sparing of such 
endorsements to the claims of her contemporaries. 


THE TIGER’S LAST SPRING 


Grandeur and Misery of Victory. By Grorcres CLEMENCEAU. 
Harrap. 2ls. 

Clemenceau is dead, and Foch is dead; and here, finished 
just before his death, is an attack by the great statesman on the 
memory of the great soldier—or, as Clemenceau prefers to put it, 
his reply to the attacks made in Foch’s name upon him. Here, 
with a vengeance, is total disregard of the decent principle : 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum. It is not an edifying spectacle, this 
carrying beyond the grave of the quarrel between two Frenchmen 
upon whom, whatever their faults—and both had many— 
history is likely to pass the judgment that their collaboration, 
above all else, saved their country. 

Yet, though the circumstances of the publication of this book 
are regrettable, it may be said at once that the record of the 
history of the war and post-war years would be infinitely the 
poorer without it. Poorer, too, would be our recollection of the 
personality of Georges Clemenceau. In its own way, given the 
character of the man, the gesture is fitting. Here, writing 
against death, looking up from his manuscript to the sea of 
Vendée beyond his rose-trees as he pens his last and most 
controversial political testament, we have the complete 
Clemenceau—the old but indomitable ‘* Tiger,’ making his last 
spring. 

It would be superfluous to examine his apologia for the writing 
of this book. It rings a little false. ‘*‘ Since the public could 
hardly fail to impute to faint-heartedness my failure to reply, 
I cannot remain speechless,” he writes to “‘my good Foch”’; 
‘“You challenge me. Here I am.’ One has every reason to 
suspect that he is glad to be here; that his reproach to Foch for 
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dragging him from the pursuit of philosophy back into the arena 
is insincere, and that the old war-horse welcomes the excuse to 
smell the battlefield once more for the last time. He certainly 
savours it to the full, taking advantage of his opportunity 
unsparingly, with all his brilliance, fire and vigour unimpaired 
by age. Foch is the principal objective-of this final assault, but 
—in spite of more insincere regrets for the compulsion of 
necessity—M. Poincaré, too, is freely belaboured, and in general 
the book is a departing broadside against all those, in whatever 
quarter and of whatever nationality, who opposed Clemenceau’s 
own unyielding conception of the requirements of war-making, of 
peace-making, and of post-war policy. 

The tribute which he pays to the qualities of Foch, for whom 
in spite of everything his rugged heart retained to the end a soft 
corner—** Through it all, there’s something good in there,’ he 
once said to him, tapping him on the breast—is generous and 
obviously sincere; but he loses no time in coming to grips with 
the Marshal. His very first criticism is fundamental. ‘‘ For 
many reasons,” he writes, ‘“‘ I am not convinced that it (Foch’s 
exercise of the supreme Allied command) actually played the 
decisive part public opinion is inclined to attribute to it. We 
must be told what amount of obedience was asked for and 
obtained, and in what circumstances and for what results.” 
Clemenceau adds little to clear up the mystery of the French 
collapse on the Chemin des Dames, but it is evident that he 
considers Foch’s judgment there to have been totally at fault. 
According to himself, it was he, and not Foch as it should have 
been, who took the action which led to the reconstitution of the 
nine British divisions suppressed after the German offensive in 
March, 1918, by a final ‘“‘ comb-out ” of British man-power at 
home. It was he, again, and this time forcing Foch’s hand, who 
insisted that American troops must be used for reinforcing the 
hard-pressed Allies, and not held back until they were ready to 
fight in complete armies. After the Armistice, he reveals, Foch’s 
insubordination went the length of attempting to suppress a 
dispatch summoning the German plenipotentiaries until his 
political campaign for forcing his own military views on the 
peace-makers was further advanced. Clemenceau’s picture of 
the soldier turned political intriguer during the Versailles 
Conference is not a pretty one. 

The war chapters and the chapter dealing with the assembly 
of the peace delegates, with pen-portraits of them etched in 
Clemenceau’s incisive manner, are the best part of the book. 
For the English reader (the anonymous translation, by the way, 
is excellently done) the last half of it, devoted largely to the 
subsequent ‘* mutilations ” of that perfect instrument of peace, 
the Versailles Treaty, tend to become, it must be confessed, 
a little wearisome. But his oft-told story of “ the retrograde 
peace ” ends in the grand manner, with an apostrophy of France’s 
Unknown Warrior whose ringing sincerity even Clemenceau’s 
opponents must respect. ‘Towards the end he strikes a stronger 
note of doubt about the wisdom of writing his last book. ‘*‘ Now 
that I have made my reply, I find myself asking whether I should 
not have done better to remain present but mute, even as thou, 
Unknown Warrior, made greater by silence.” So Georges 
Clemenceau quits the stage, fighting to the last, but perhaps 
with a grudging concession that, if war throws up great men, 
it also sometimes emphasises their smallness. 


INDIA’S FUTURE 


India : Peace or War? By C.S. RANGA Iver. 7s. 6d. 

The books on the Indian situation by Englishmen, which at 
this moment are naturally appearing in some numbers, are 
valuable just in proportion as the views they set forth are true 
or false; on the other hand, a book by a prominent Indian 
member of the Legislative Assembly may be worth careful 
consideration, even if his presentation of things is erroneous, 
because the beliefs entertained about the situation by Indian 
public men are themselves an important factor in the situation, 
aus we have to consider it. Mr. Ranga Iyer’s book is therefore 
an interesting document, whatever may be thought of his 
opinions. He belongs to a section of politicians which may be 
labelled ‘* Moderate,” in so far as he believes that it is the right 
course for Indian politicians to enter the different legislative 
bodies and work with the British Government, where the measures 
of the Government are in themselves salutary. Fractious opposi- 
tion, for opposition’s sake, he does not believe in. But if he is 
a ** Moderate,” he is a ‘* Moderate” of the Left, since he seems 


Harrap. 


to regard Pandit Mohan Malaviya as his leader, though he is 
a follower who retains a good deal of independence; he is “ far 
from being a henchman of the Pundit.” He has a great admiration 
for the late C. R. Das and for Tilak; and for one of the leaders 
of the extreme ‘** Swaraj ” Party, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, he has 
considerable admiration as a person, though his political views 
differ. On the other hand, the other two leaders of the Swaraj 
Party, Pandit Motilal Nehru and his son Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
President of the recent Lahore Congress, he holds up to bitter 
contempt. The former is a ‘“‘ masquerader”’ of a “ pretentious, 
ferocious type,” with personal ambition to play a prominent part 
in the public eye, some one who would be immensely gratified 
if he came as a representative to the forthcoming Conference in 
London and dined with the Prime Minister in Whitehall. The 
younger Nehru he ridicules as saying one thing one day and 
another thing another. His change of attitude in regard to the 
Viceroy’s Proclamation was ‘“ humbugging pure and simple. 
The truth is that the young Nehru is a log of wood in a sea of 
chance.” 

This contempt of Mr. Ranga Iyer’s extends to the extremist 
party as a whole. ‘“ The present campaign of independence is 
only a clever move on the part of Jawaharlal Nehru, to increase 
his influence and popularity. . . . Most of these men who are 
preaching war are really thinking of office and power.” Mr. Ranga 
Iyer’s own estimate of the situation ranges him with the Report 
of the Joint Central Committee of the Indian Legislature, the 
Committee of Indian politicians appointed to work concurrently 
with the Simon Commission, and presided over by Sir C. Sankaran 
Nair. The Report recommends a number of measures which 
would still leave to the Central Government in the hands of 
the British a certain measure of control for the time being, but 
would go very much farther than we have gone yet towards 
the complete transference of control from British to Indians. 
If the British Government accepts these terms, then Mr. Ranga 
Iyer draws the rosy picture of a time of a happy co-operation, 
which would lead quite rapidly to the millennial consummation : 

The day is not distant when India, self-governing and free, equal 
partner of an Indo-British Commonwealth, the greatest democracy 
the world has seen, hand in hand with Britain, will contribute to 
the peaceful solution of the problem of the human race, when East 
will aid the understanding West to banish all wars, aggressions, 
and usurpations, and salute the golden dawn of everlasting world- 
peace ! 

If, on the other hand, the British Government will not accept 
the recommendations of the Joint Central Committee, then they 
will have lost what is probably their last chance of peaceable 
co-operation with the Indian Moderates. What form exactly 
the consequent war between India and England would take 
Mr. Ranga Iyer does not say, but we are given to understand 
that war to the death it will be. 

Of course many things are far less simple than Mr. Ranga Iyer 
represents. Take, for instance, the problem of the Princes. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer says a good deal about that, and his solution is 
that the Princes are just to be reduced by British power from 
autocrats to constitutional rulers. As _ persons, the Princes 
are largely, he declares, vile and degenerate, and the condition 
of the people in British India is enormously superior to their 
condition in the Native States. This may be so, but the difficulties 
in Mr. Ranga Iyer’s proposal are far greater than he allows. 
And if British control were withdrawn from India as a whole, 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether the subjects of the Indian 
Princes, “who have been groaning under their unspeakable 
meanness and tyranny,” would ‘* overthrow them in one single 
week.” It might well be that force majeure was found to be on 
the side of the despot. Many people believe that if India were 
left to-day completely to itself, what is now British India would 
be swallowed up by the stronger Princes. ‘‘ If British India is 
not a heaven,” Mr. Ranga Iyer says, ‘*‘ the Indian States are 
a veritable hell.” 

Mr. Ranga Iyer has a refreshing detachment from merely 
partisan judgments, and sometimes shows an appreciation of 
points of view other than his own. He writes in a light, staccato 
style, and his criticism plays over things with a kind of sprightly 
cynicism. If the British as a whole seem slower than he would 
like to move on the lines he draws for them, it is because many 
of the factors in the problem really present enormous difficulties 
which no facile optimism can spirit away. To make difficulties 


an excuse for doing nothing is no doubt fatal; but, on the other 
hand, it is no good, because a certain course has much to 
recommend it, to pretend that the obstacles are not there. 
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A POET OF EPIC VISION 


Adamastor. Faber and Faber. 5s. 

There is imaginative significance in the title which Mr. Roy 
Campbell has taken from The Lusiad of Caméens, for 
Adamastor was the gigantic phantom of the Cape to whose 
prophetic thunder the seamen, in that epic poem, listened from 
their little decks. As far as poetry is concerned, Africa has been 
too long a Dark Continent despite its diamonds and _ ivories. 
The novelists got there first, staked their claims among the very 
Mountains of the Moon, and spread themselves along the veldt. 
Then there was the tense imagination of Arthur Cripps’s work, 
in poems too passionate and arduous for a light generation. 
And a year or so ago, when The Flaming Terrapin appeared, it 
was obvious that poetic imagination had reclaimed its proper 
territories and sea-ways. Mr. Campbell's first book had an 
excited prodigality that recalled Endymion: so, as one felt, 
a young Keats might have written after Melville had laid bare the 
Biblical wonders of the deep in the middle of the last century. 
Mr. Campbell’s second book was a surprise ; his long satiric poem, 
The Wayzgoose, was a spendthrift attack on provincialism—and 
the early years of imagination are too precious to waste on 
resentment. But the need for keeping epic similes from breaking 
their ranks, and giving an edge to witty metaphors, probably, 
proved a useful poetic discipline. 

There are acerbities and flawed angers in Mr. Campbell’s new 
book, but, happily, the epic-romantic imagination predominates. 
The grave and simple stanzas which Mr. Campbell prefers to 
employ may lack novelty of cadence, but they bring forward 
the powerful images with full effect. In the ranging and regularity 
of his poem, The Albatross, geography becomes magical and of 
the mind, as the stanzas move slowly with their heavy participles 
and compounds : 


By Roy CAMPBELL. 


Feathered with palm and eyed with broad lagoons, 
Fanned open to the dimly-burning sky, 
A peacock-train of fierce mesmeric moons, 
The coast of Africa had rustled by. 
The broad curve of the west, with nightward tilt, 
Wheeled down, and nations stood upon their crowns 
Kach tower a crutch, each chimney-stack a stilt, 
Across the nether sky, their fog-red towns 
Went striding—while up far opposing seas 
I by earth’s sunward wheel was steeply borne 
To see the green foam-heaved Antipodes 
Capsize their thousand islands on the morn. 
This spaciousness of vision is found, with a sombre magnificence 
that haunts the ear, in another long lyrical poem, Tristan 
da Cunha. But the romantic at times swallows up the epic, and 
Mr. Campbell is tempted in an old-fashioned manner to bid the 
ocean roll on in the background. He confuses the deceptive 
afflatus with art, and frequently rises into the void of rhetoric, 
among— 
Glories that have no name in mortal breath 
And terrors starker than the self of death, 
Heavens of song and hells of endless woe 
—all of which is merely mystification. But, when he is truly 
himself, the image and ego merge in contentment : 
but for you 
And your clear faith, I am a locked lagoon 
That circles with its jagged reef of thunder 
The calm blue mirror of the stars and moon. 

If Mr. Campbell fails to express forcibly enough his resentment 
in the satiric poems, he cannot be blamed, for the English 
vocabulary is no longer bucolic, and one cannot joyfully tear 
up tussocks of language to fling at one’s opponents. Only 
grotesqueries can be achieved, as in 

Huge buttock-faces slashed with flabby lips, 
Gouged into eyes, and tortured into ears. 
One might quote many objective passages in which Mr. Campbell 
is neither disturbed by emotion nor embarrassed by his own 
Equatorial wealth of imagery, but secure in his strength. The 
highest point in his book is, perhaps, The Zulu Girl. Here 
imagination has come full circle: one notes the Rimbaud-like 
nervousness of the second stanza, the sultriness of the heavy 
syllables in the other lines, and altogether a quality which is 
both modern and traditional : 
When in the sun the hot red acres smoulder, 
Down where the sweating gang its labour plies, 
A girl flings down her hoe, and from her shoulder 
Unslings her child tormented by the flies. 


She takes him to a ring of shadow pooled 
By thorn trees: purpled with the blood of ticks, 
While her sharp nails, in slow caresses ruled, 
Prowl through his hair with sharp electric clicks. 
His sleepy mouth, plugged by the heavy nipple, 
Tugs like a puppy, grunting as he feeds : 
Through his frail nerves her own deep languors ripple 
Like a broad river sighing through its reeds. 
In the last stanza there is perfect culmination : 
Her body looms above him like a hill 
Within whose shade a village lies at rest, 
Or the first cloud so terrible and still 
That bears the coming harvest in its breast. 
When one thinks on it, there are very few epic lyrics in the 
language. Meredith’s sonnet, Lucifer in Starlight, comes to 
mind at once, but after that—one has to search the memory. 
The Zulu Girl is an achievement in itself, and from it we can, 
perhaps, surmise excitedly the nature of the poet’s development. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Lincoln. 21s. 

Whatever else may be thought of Herr Ludwig as a biographer 
one cannot fail to admire his industry. ‘‘ Life ’ follows “* Life ’’ 
at regular annual intervals, and as yet there is no sign that his 
output is decreasing in volume. Rather the reverse: Lincoln 
has nearly 200,000 words. Even if the reader pretends that for 
Herr Ludwig research is unnecessary he is still left wondering 
how a man can write so many words in so short a time. But if 
the speed at which he works must always appear miraculous, 
the reason for his volume is much more easily discoverable. 
Even after the first few chapters one has that uneasy sensation 
of having suffered an identical experience twice. The popular 
explanation of this phenomenon is that one-half of the brain 
is slightly in advance of the other for a moment, and the events 
of this moment are thus reproduced twice. And exactly the 
same explanation suffices to reveal the reason for Herr Ludwig’s 
length. He has written the book in duplicate. 

It is not enough for him to place before us a significant passage 
from one of Lincoln’s letters. He feels that perhaps we shall 


By Emit Lupwic. Putnam. 
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miss the characteristic trait, or the wit, or the tolerance, or the 
diplomatic skill, or the style (one is constantly surprised at 
Lincoln’s prose; his letters are admirably lucid and sparkle with 
wit) that he wishes us to notice. His procedure is to pull the 
letter to pieces, to analyse each portion of it and force us to see 
what we can see already for ourselves. It is rather like explaining 
the point of an obvious joke. By making assurance doubly sure, 
Herr Ludwig alienates the reader and induces a tediousness 
which only the most fanatical of Lincolnites will be able to 
overcome. Nothing would have been lost and much gained in 
relevancy and interest if the book had been shorn of half its 
length. Another and even more irritating mannerism is the 
abrupt and quite inexplicable transitions from straightforward, 
historical prose to the dramatic present. By a mere alteration 
from the past to the present tense Lincoln is not brought any 
closer to us. 

But if the reader can excuse constant repetition and verbosity, 
and is not affronted by the dramatic means the biographer 
employs, he will finish the book feeling that he has read a steady, 
orthodox and accurate life of the “ rail-splitter” President. 
Herr Ludwig is inclined to see only the finer side of Lincoln’s 
nature, while anything that tends to lower him in his eyes is 
carefully belittled or obscured. But there is not much to hide. 
Lincoln was an exceptionally broadminded and intelligent man. 
He has been accused of hypocrisy; but the hypocrisy with which 
the leaders of both North and South conducted the war was 
enforced on them by the very nature of the war itself. For 
what cause was the Civil War fought? Was it to abolish slavery, 
or to prevent the secession of the Southern States? Lincoln, 
who was an abolitionist, was forced by the doubtful attitude of 
the border states to make his programme the safeguarding of the 
Union. He made no reference to the “ peculiar institutions ” of 
the South. When finally, after the Battle of Antietam, he could 
draw up his Emancipation Proclamation it was still from a 
political rather than a moral point of view—as is evidenced by 
the fact that only the slaves in those states which had seceded 
were declared free ! 

All through Lincoln’s life his manners were simple. He never 
forgot when he was President that he had once been a woodcutter, 
and more than a trace of the Wild West followed him to the 
White House. His shabby clothes, his uncouth homeliness, his 
indifference to the subtleties of polite conversation and _ his 
detestation of official receptions were an unending source of 
bitterness to Mary, both at Springfield and Washington. He 
was ambitious for power, she for social position. Their married 
life was a long indifference starred with hysterical outbursts 
which eventually, after her husband’s assassination, landed 
Mary in the asylum. One feels sorry for Mary in spite of her 


littleness : Abe was that feminine bugbear—a man’s man. And 
he loved telling anecdotes. 

THE EMPTY TOMB 
Who Moved the Stone? By Frank Morison, Faber and 


7s. 6d. 


Mr. Morison tells us that when he was “a very young man, 
in the late ’nineties,” he conceived the idea of writing a book, 
dealing with the last seven days of the life of Jesus, to which he 
proposed to give the reminiscent title ‘‘ Jesus : the Last Phase.” 

Like most other educated young men of that time (and, indeed, 
like most young men at a like stage of development to-day), he 
was considerably affected by biblical criticism and by the scientific 
thought of the day which “* was obstinately and most dogmatically 
opposed to what are called the miraculous elements in the 
Gospels.” At the same time (in this, again, he was very much 
like the young men of to-day) he had “ for the person of Jesus 
Christ Himself... a deep and even reverent regard.”” He chose 
this particular period in the life of Jesus for study for three 
reasons: first, that it ‘“‘seemed remarkably free from the 
miraculous element”; second, because it was so fully treated 
by the Gospel writers, and in the main they were “ strikingly 
in agreement’’; and, thirdly, because the trial and execution 
of Jesus was “ a reverberating historical event, attested indirectly 
by a thousand political consequences and by a vast literature 
which grew out of them.” 

This book, like so many other books projected by youth, was 
never written. But, ten years later, the opportunity came to 


Faber. 


Mr. Morison to study thoroughly the life of Christ, the origins 
of the Christian literature and the evidence for the Gospel story. 


The result of that study is seen in the book before us. Mr. Morison’s 
own thought was revolutionised by his study, and the book he 
has written is, in consequence, totally different from the book 
he intended to write. 

In the first place, he found it impossible to stop short at the 
death of Jesus. He found himself compelled, almost against 
his will, to go on to the subsequent records of the Gospels, and 
he tells us how he found himself driven to the conviction that 
the clause in the Creed, ‘‘ The third day He rose again from the 
dead,” is no less sober history than the clause, ‘* Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried.” 

His plan throughout the book is a simple one. Taking the 
records very much as they stand, though he seems expressly 
to rule out the sensational verses in St. Matthew (chapter xxviii. 
2-5) as the embroidery of later Christian imagination, he tries 
not merely to reconstruct in detail the actual time-sequence of 
the events, but to re-create the psychological reactions in all the 
leading characters: Pilate, the Chief Priests, Peter and John who, 
according to the records, entered Jerusalem with the members 
of the Temple Guard who were sent to arrest Jesus in the Garden 
of Gethsemane ; the rest of the disciples, who, he thinks, fled only 
as far as Bethany, after the arrest, and not (as Dr. Lake and 
other critics believe) to Galilee; and, lastly, the various women. 
who played so conspicuous a part before, during and after the 
Crucifixion. This attempt at psychological reconstruction seems 
to us to be the most original part of a book which contains much 
material for thought. 

The real problem with which the book deals is the problem 
of the Tomb. Most of the modernist critics regard the story 
of the empty tomb as legendary, even though they believe that 
the disheartened disciples, somehow, became convinced that 
Jesus was alive after the Crucifixion. 

Mr. Morison states, with great clarity, his reasons for believing 
that the story of the empty tomb is sober history. It is im- 
possible to do justice to his argument in a brief review, but the 
main points (or, at all events, those which seem to us to be the 
most impressive) may be indicated. First, there is the question 
why, if the tomb was not empty, did not the Jewish rulers, when 
their antagonism to the new faith broke out into actual persecu- 
tion, point to the occupied tomb as proof that the resurrection 
had not taken place? Second, since no critic believes that the 
disciples stole the body of their Master, how did the tomb come 
to be empty? Thirdly, how did it come to pass that the tomb 
of Jesus never became a centre for pilgrimages of believers in the 
early days of the Church? Fourthly, what was the decisive 
event that converted James, the Lord’s brother, from an un- 
believer in Jesus to so convinced a believer that he became the 
first Bishop of Jerusalem ? 

We have contented ourselves with indicating the main thesis 
of the book, and the way in which the author has treated it, 
because we believe that it is an essay which the critics will have 
to take into account. It is probable—indeed, it is certain—that 
they will say that the author is too uncritical of some at least 
among the documentary sources he brings in evidence; but, 
none the less, he raises points which hostile critics are apt to 
neglect altogether or to treat with a curious superficiality. 


INTERNATIONAL DRAMA 


An International Drama. 
18s. 

In 1921 the Greeks, based on Smyrna and commanded by King 
Constantine, undertook an offensive into Asia Minor that seems 
likely to become a classic of military ineptitude. Their army, 
it is true, penetrated to within sixty miles of Angora, but it only 
achieved this measure of success by grace of the Turk, who saw 
with satisfaction its ever lengthening and weakening lines of 
communication ; and when, at the end of August, 1922, the Turk 
struck, the Greek army crumbled almost without resistance. 
Two weeks later, the Turks were in Smyrna, which they burned 
and looted, and Mr. Morgenthau’s “ international drama ” began. 

This “ drama ” is that of the settlement in their motherland of 
the million-and-a-quarter Greeks who had inhabited Smyrna 
and other places on the shore of Asia Minor, and who either 
fled before the first fury of the Turk or were later transferred to 
Greece by agreement. The total population of Greece proper 
was five million; and thus a country which was already in by no 
means a prosperous condition, and was gravely handicapped 
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by political strife, was faced with the necessity of absorbing 
a host of destitute fellow-countrymen equal in number to a 
quarter of its own inhabitants. Mr. Morgenthau is in an excellent 
position to tell how the seemingly impossible was performed since, 
in October, 1923, he accepted the duties of Chairman of the 
Greek Refugee Settlement Commission. The immediate problem 
was financial. 

The Bank of England was already pledged to a loan of £1,000,000 
for immediate relief and of the establishment of industries among 
the refugees. The money, however, was quite inadequate to the 
purpose, and the most interesting part of Mr. Morgenthau’s book 
is his narrative of how he first persuaded Mr. Montagu Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England, to grant an additional £1,000,000 
for current expenses, and ultimately—and again with the help 
of Mr. Norman—negotiated the “ big loan” of £10,000,000 at 
Geneva. 

With money marches politics, for ‘‘ no political stability, no 
loan,’ was the attitude of Mr. Norman and the other financial 
leaders to whom Mr. Morgenthau applied. Mr. Morgenthau thus 
became politique malgré lui, and played a considerable part in the 
events that led to the downfall of the Greek monarchy and the 
establishment of the republic. 

Unfortunately, though he himself obviously felt the thrill of 
those stirring days, he does not succeed in conveying their glamour 
and excitement to the reader. He is pre-eminently the business 
man, and only when he is writing of money does his narrative 
display signs of a more than strictly pedestrian literary technique. 
He exhibits the same deficiency, too, in the unexpectedly small 
proportion of his book which is devoted to the actual work 
accomplished on behalf of the refugees. He describes, of course, 
their harrowing plight, gives statistics of houses built or factories 
established, but he never makes one visualise this extraordinary 
and piteous army of humanity as a whole ; and though he declares 
in his initial chapter that the theme of their settlement is worthy 
of a Homer, there is very little surge and no thunder at all about 
his prose. 

The reader must not, therefore, be misled by Mr. Morgenthau’s 
title into expecting a narrative in true heroic vein. But he will 
find some interesting pages of recent “secret history’ (and 
none more interesting than those devoted to Mr. Morgenthau’s 
account of how, at a Downing Street breakfast, he persuaded 
Mr. Lloyd George into the great British bluff at Chanak), will 
move for a time in the little-known territory of ‘“ big” inter- 
national finance, and will be usefully compelled to revise what is 
all too probably his estimate of the modern Greek. 


CHILDREN’S TOYS 


Pink Furniture. By A. E. Copparp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The Pelican and the Kangaroo. By E.M.Sirvanus. Cape. 6s. 


Danger and disaster must always have attended the problem 
of the aunt and uncle, but of the aunt perhaps especially, 
concerning suitable gifts to the young on various and perhaps 
all too frequent anniversaries. To receive the poems of Long- 
fellow or an album of blank and pretty leaves when the whole 
of life seemed to depend on Captain Scott or the history of 
locomotives is, we all know only too well, the most sickening of 
fates. Equally, the misfortune of being an aunt warmed with 
truly generous motives but with a head as full of saving and 
original notions as a toy balloon, can, we are too well aware, lead to 
a distraction that will weary the most charitable. The books 
of Mr. Coppard and Mr. Silvanus are described as un-birthday 
books, but that will hardly work. There are other anniversaries, 
and the drowning relative will furthermore clutch at any straw 
with eagerness, even though specifically warned against doing so. 

Aided by some exceedingly racy and entertaining drawings by 
Nancy Bankart Gurney, Mr. Coppard has set down, for the 
benefit of “lovely children with noble natures,” the tale of 
Toby Tottel. Being of a poetic nature, more of a “ poetic than 
Lord B--— or Perey S—— or Robert B—— or old W. W——,” 
Tottel grew tired of living on an uncommon common with an 
aunt and uncle whose name, alas! was Notright, and setting 
all things aside, even his love-affairs, decided to go forth into 
a fantastic and topsy-turvy world in order to seek pink furniture. 
That he went to seek pink furniture specifically need hardly matter. 
Green roses or yellow swans or blue grass would have served 
Mr. Coppard and would have led on Toby Tottel equally well. 
That he did not succeed in finding this furniture, in spite of 





magic and tribulation and adventure, until he again reached 
the door of his own home, is perhaps not astonishing. If we are 
to believe Mr. Coppard, pink furniture, like a good many other 
things, begins at home. But failing to perceive this, Tottel set 
off to hob-nob with princes, fauns, giants, negroes, pirates, 
kings, meeting all the time with no success, but only with 
adventure upon adventure. And it is of these adventures that 
the book is made, and by which the reviewer or the aunt or the 
child must judge it. The reviewer, for his part, has no hesitation 
in his judgment: without giving away the secret of a single one 
of them he can only describe them as immense, incredibly rich, 
witty, racy and unexpected, full of that strong colouring and 
irresponsible imagery that is truly and only Coppardian. 

In the love-affair of the pelican and the kangaroo, a sweet 
creature of royal blood who escaped in the nick of time from 
being raffled among suitors she did not love, there were certainly 
racial differences, and certainly as time went on a good many 
adventures as terrible and exciting as those of Toby Tottel; 
but the rest was idyllic. They were perfectly matched, full of 
implicit faith in each other, and eventually married and were 
blessed with a Pelicaroo, a hybrid creature of whom Mr. Silvanus 
in conclusion promises more. They, too, were in search of some- 
thing; not of pink furniture, but a diamond. Mr. Coppard, 
with his racy idiom and occasional bursts of extravaganza, is 
perhaps not for the majority of children: on the other hand, 
Mr. Silvanus, more simple, full of sweet gravity and concerned 
primarily with the advancement of the tale, ought surely to 
find a host of children ready to fall at his feet and listen to his 
tale of enchantment. His story also has been copiously em- 
broidered with pictures; whether these are really by himself, 
as the dust-wrapper indicates, or by P. B. Longson, as we are 
informed on the title-page, is an odd problem. But the drawings 
themselves are as charming as the tale. 


« ROLLICKING ” CHRONICLES 


The Passing of the Cardinal. By Toucuarp-LaFosseE. 
lated by H. C. SNeyp. Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

This book forms the second instalment of an English adaptation 
of the famous light-hearted and scandalous Chroniques de I’Oeil 
de Beuf, which is appearing under the general—and singularly 
unfortunate—title of The Rollicking Chronicles of Touchard- 
Lafosse. 

The author was a soldier and a journalist. He took part in 
the Napoleonic wars, survived the retreat from Moscow, and 
produced an incredibly vast mass of books, pamphlets, satires, 
plays, and political and military writings. He enjoyed a con- 
siderable success during the first few decades of the nineteenth 
century—success of a type that wears but indifferently well; 
the wit, for instance, of a pamphlet bearing the succinct title 
of L’Art de s’enrichir par les ceuvres dramatiques ou moyens 
éprouvés de composer, de faire recevoir et de faire réussir les piéces 
de thédtre, once extremely popular, has long since lost its point. 
And were it not for the Chroniques de (Oeil de Beeuf, which are 
still read by everyone who is interested, though not too seriously 
interested, in French seventeenth-century social history, the 
fame of Touchard-Lafosse would have dwindled to something 
very small indeed. 

The five, and in some editions eight, stout and closely-packed 
volumes of the Chroniques form what is practically a gigantic 
novel written round the political and court intrigues and per- 
sonalities of France in the seventeenth century. They were 
published (1829-1833) as having been compiled by a certain 
Comtesse B from documents preserved in her family; but 
the truth soon leaked out that they were the fruits of Touchard- 
Lafosse’s wide reading in histories, memoirs, letters and 
documents, libels, pamphlets and apocryphal anecdotes. For 
Touchard-Lafosse was not so interested in the cold facts of 
history as in the sensational and dramatic details. His sources 
are more often those of Dumas than those of the Cambridge 
Modern History. The Chroniques bristle with imaginary dialogues, 
imaginary motives, highly embroidered scenes and characters: 
their historical value is nil, but as literature they rank a little 
higher, since Touchard-Lafosse wrote a pleasant, supple French, 
and his dialogue sometimes has a real sparkle, and even a flavour 
of verisimilitude. 

It would appear, from the translations that are pouring out 
at the present time, that English readers have taken a liking 
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D. H. 
LAWRENCE 


“Lawrence was a novelist, a [ 
dramatist, a poet, a critic, a de- 
scriptive writer, and often first- 
rate in every branch. And he 
was a first-rate journalist too. 
He chose his subjects well. He 
handled them well—clearly, 
succinctly, picturesquely, beau- 
tifully. He didn’t flourish his 
n before beginning, and when 
e had finished he knew he had 
finished, and stopped. Not 
a word wasted. The sub- 
jects chosen were important, 
elemental, fundamental, and he 
struck at once deep down into 
the core of them. Nothing could 
be more fundamental than 
‘The “ Jeune Fille” Wants to 
Know,’ or ‘ Sex versus Loveli- 
ness,” or his ‘Autobiographical 
Sketch.’ 
“* His remarks on sex are in the 
nature of an apologia. He is 
supposed to have been ob- 
sessed by sex. The fact is that 
at his best he was no more 
obsessed by sex than any nor- 
mal human being. But he wrote 
more frankly and more cleanly 
about it than most. He tried to 
fish up sex from the mud into 
which it has been sunk for 
several hypocritical and timid 
English generations past. He 
had a philosophy of sex, which 
is more or less illustrated in all 
his novels. But also he had a 
philosophy of friendship, quite 
as profound and revealing as 
his philosophy of sex. As I 
have no space to discuss them 
I will not try even to state them. 
“I am a tremendous admirer § 
of Lawrence.” 
ARNOLD BENNETT in the 
EVENING STANDARD. 
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Joseph Hergesheimer 


The Party Dress 


Nina Henry, the heroine of Joseph Hergesheimer’s first novel 
for four years, realises from her mirror that her first Paris dress 
has transformed her from a respectable young matron into an 
almost indecently beautiful woman. Under the spell of this 
transformation she attempts an escape from the habits and 
conventions of her comfortable married life. 

How far she is successful and where she fails, and the influence 
of her success and failure on the men around her, form the 
story of this modern love affair. It is a record of compromise, 
which, the author believes, dominates more than any other 
quality the thoughts and acts of most women of the present 
generation. 352 pages. 7s. 6d. 


A CULTURAL HISTORY 
OF THE MODERN AGE 


Volume I. Renaissance and Reformation 
EGON FRIEDELL Royal 8vo 384 pages 21s. 


The first of three volumes of a work comparable in importance 
to Spengler’s Decline of the West. 

“A remarkably vivid and penetrating analysis of the history 
of modern European culture, from its philosophies down to 
the small details of daily life. . . . The work is a worthy 
fellow to Spengler’s; if it has not the range and depth of the 
latter, it is, on the other hand, clearer reading, and more 
detailed within its range.” Times Lit. Supp. 






































Three Cheap Editions 
JENNY 


SIGRID UNDSET 38. 6d. 


A re-issue in the attractive Borzoi Pocket Books of the best 
of Sigrid Undset’s novels of contemporary life. It tells of a 
Norwegian girl who goes to Rome to study painting, and of 
her successes and failures in Art—and in Love. 


SPIDER BOY 


CARL VAN VECHTEN Cr. 8vo 38. 6d. 


An extremely amusing novel of stardom in Hollywood. 
“* Everybody ought to read it for it is rich and roaring comedy.” 
Gerald Gould 


WHO SHALL HANG 


MARCUS MAGILL Cr. 8vo 3s. 6d. 


“One of the cheeriest murder stories I ever read.” Sphere 
“It has ingenuity and imagination, and can excite and retain 
the reader’s attention.” St. John Ervine [APRIL 29] 


~ ALFRED A. KNOPF 37 BEDFORD SQ. W.C.1 
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to such literature as their publishers really cannot allow them 
to enjoy in its entirety, since neither longueurs nor ribald stories 
are suited to drawing-room history. The translator of the 
Chroniques has had a busy time rearranging, cropping and ex- 
purgating. It may, indeed, seem to the English reader that the 
narrative suffers from a lack of continuity, that the vaunted 
“‘urbane and entertaining comedy’ has now and then been 
mislaid, that the Chronicles, instead of rollicking, stumble rather 
lamely along. He may even wonder why on earth Touchard- 
Lafosse wrote the thing. In this event he is confidently recom- 
mended to beg, borrow or steal the original; and unless he be 
of the kind that has an unwholesome respect for historic truth, 
he will not regret it. 


THE PHG@NIX OF EUROPE 


The Recovery of Germany. 
University Press. 18s. 
The recovery of Germany during the past five or six years is 
admitted by all to have been an astonishing achievement. The 
position of the country was bad enough at the Armistice, worse 
still when the allied statesmen had done their bit in framing 
the terms of the treaty of peace, and worst of all when the 
stubborn resistance to the French occupation of the Ruhr at 
length collapsed in the autumn of 1923. Under the treaty, 
Germany had lost six millions of her population, in addition to 
nearly two millions killed in the war; thirteen per cent. of her 
pre-war European territory and all her colonies; a fifth of her 
coal and three-quarters of her iron; her merchant fleet; and 
all her foreign investments. By the end of 1923 her productive 
machine, already damaged most severely by the war, had run 
down still further; the physique of her remaining population 
had been disastrously impaired, and the survivors presented an 
age distribution most unfavourable to efficient production; her 
currency had practically lost its value, her middle classes and 
her rentiers generally had been ruined, her working classes were 
living on starvation wages, and both political and public opinion 
had been reduced to a condition of despair. Now, little more 
than six years later, while there are still great difficulties ahead, 
and the ever-present Reparations problem, despite the Young 
Plan, is still by no means settled, Germany is once more, not 
indeed prosperous, but a factor to be reckoned with both 
politically and economically in the world, and it is possible to 
speak of her “‘ recovery,” not as a completed process, but as one 
that has definitely passed its most critical stage. Her productive 
system is again eflicient—too efficient for the liking of some of 
her industrial competitors; her budget has been for some years 
balanced; and, most important of all, the standard of life for 
her working class has risen at any rate to something round 
about the pre-war level. 

This is an almost incredible recovery. Professor Angell, one 
of the most skilled of the younger American economists, traces 
out its development, dealing especially with the rationalisation 
of the leading German industries and the tremendous efforts 
which have been devoted to the restoration of the German 
export trade. In general, the story of German rationalisation is 
well known; but Professor Angell has made a far more scientific 
study of it than has yet appeared in English, and his book is 
full of valuable facts and figures describing its growth. The 
most significant thing that appears in his treatment is not merely 
the extraordinarily rapid strides that have been made in industrial 
technique, but the extent to which the movement as a whole 
has been the result of concerted national direction and 
control. 

There remains, however, the fact that this great recovery 
could not have been brought about save by a very heavy 
importation of foreign, chiefly American, capital, and that 
Germany is still unpleasantly dependent on foreign capital for 
her further economic development. Without fresh supplies of 
capital from abroad, she can still neither pay Reparations nor 
meet the interest on her already large foreign debts; for, despite 
the rapid revival of exports, she has now a large import surplus 
on her commodity trade, and is largely dependent on overseas 
supplies of both foodstuffs and raw materials. In a very real 
sense Germany has not yet paid off, nor can she be expected 
for a long while to pay off, a single penny of Reparations. She 
has met her obligations under the Dawes Plan, but only by 
borrowing steadily abroad a great deal more than she has been 
called upon to pay. It is one thing for her to find within Germany 


By James W. ANGELL. Oxford 


itself the resources necessary to meet Reparations and foreign 
debts, though she cannot do even this without seriously depleting 
her supplies of domestic capital: it is quite another for her to 
succeed in converting an unfavourable into a favourable balance 
of external payments. 

Accordingly, despite Germany’s internal recovery, her future 
capacity to pay remains uncertain, and her industrial future is 
clouded by her dependence on external funds, including large 
masses of short-term borrowing which put her always at the 
mercy of fluctuating monetary conditions in the world market. 
Despite these dangers, Professor Angell expresses a modified 
optimism. He thinks that internal crises are likely to be avoided 
or surmounted; and he has so high an opinion of Germany’s 
growing efficiency as an industrial producer that he thinks she 
may, in two or three decades, create for herself a favourable 
trade balance, and so begin really to pay off Reparations and 
private external debts. These conclusions are, indeed, tentative, 
and clearly liable to be upset by many factors. Indeed, Professor 
Angell regards them as contingent on a fall in the level of German 
in relation to world prices, and on the moderation of the German 
workers in pressing their claims for a higher standard of living. 
These are large reservations; and many observers will be likely 
to feel that, in spite of all that has been accomplished by 
Germany in the direction of economic recovery, it is still safer 
to suspend judgment about her future ability to pay. 


A SCOT GOES HOME 


Return to Scotland : An Egoist’s Journey. By Moray McLaren, 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. McLaren’s sub-title forestalls an obvious criticism. The 
first person singular is scattered so freely over his pages that 
one would have felt bound to mention it, were one not silenced 
by his frankness. Not that the criticism would have been meant 
for censure or reproof. After all, a travel book is a kind of 
autobiography, and its author, unless he be that dull figure, 
the impartial observer, is bound to take a pretty prominent 
place in it. In reading this book one is constantly reminded of 
Mr. Belloc, though no imitation is imputed. The two writers 
have a good many things in common. Both are Roman 
Catholics. Both delight in the conversation of all sorts and 
conditions of men met casually on the road and in bar parlours. 
Both have a well-developed taste for fermented liquors, though 
Mr. McLaren enjoys his national beverage, which Mr. Belloc 
despises as an invention of Protestantism. Both are apt to 
desert the matter in hand for a digression on the immensities, 
and both are ready to endure discomfort for the sake of 
adventure and are not afraid of empty pockets. They furnish 
an interesting exemplification of the affinity, for which Mr. 
McLaren has his own explanation, between Scot and Frenchman. 

Another point of similarity is that Mr. McLaren is master of 
a vivid and sinewy style. His descriptive writing, an art in 
which excellence is so rarely achieved, is very good indeed; 
and we feel that we should know, if we met them, the companions 
of his convivial evenings, especially the little commercial 
traveller who was the cause of the most entertaining of his 
adventures. In short, he is himself a most pleasant travelling 
companion, and, having met him on a spur of the Pentlands, 
about to set forth on the rediscovery of the native land which 
he had left as a boy and half forgotten, we part with him in 
Glasgow with regret. 

In the meanwhile we have accompanied him over a large part 
of the map of Scotland. The two souls of Edinburgh have been 
revealed to us. We have passed through Stirling and penetrated 
the Pass of Leny, which is a gateway to the Highlands, traversed 
the Braes of Balquhidder—the Rob Roy country, so dear to 
Catriona—and the desolate waste of Rannoch Moor, walking 
on the sleepers of the Highland Railway to avoid getting hope- 
lessly bogged, spent a terrifying night of storm somewhere between 
Loch Cluanie and Loch Quoitch—the occasion of Mr. McLaren’s 
finest descriptive effort, though it is a miracle that he lived to 
write it—wandered across the remote peninsulas of Morar and 
Moidart, with the astounding peaks of the Coolins on our western 
horizon, and taken boat for remoter Barra. 

Mr. McLaren has written a stimulating and amusing book, 
full of shrewd comments on his country and his countrymen, 
but perhaps its strongest effect on one who, though a mere 
Sassenach, loves the West Highlands (and has not seen them 
for more than twenty years) is one of nostalgia. 
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Lookjthrough THE COUNTRYMAN for yourself and 
judge. Itis a pleasure to send youa Specimen Copy for 
the postage only, 2d. If you’re abroad and have no 
stamps, never mind postage. Address: The Publisher, 
THE COUNTRYMAN, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 


As the ‘ New Statesman’ pronounces THE COUNTRY- 
MAN to be ‘singularly attractive,’ it is not surprising 
to find other weeklies saying that ‘it is impossible not 
to read it right through’ (‘Nation’), and calling 
it ‘a force’ (‘Saturday Review’), ‘an _ event’ 
(‘Spectator’), and ‘ real country’ (‘ Field’). 


THE COUNTRYMAN ‘ makes one feel in the country’ 
(Thomas Hardy’s phrase to the Editor), ‘ breathes 
the very spirit of the countryside’ (‘ Observer’), 
because it is a rural periodical (produced in a Cotswold 
hamlet). In its FOURTH YEAR, it is ‘good value ’ 
(‘Times’). 192 PAGES, double the size it used to be. 


An ingenuous Diary of a Parson Farmer (temp. 
George II.) is a find in the APRIL NUMBER. For 
the rest, no thin sentimental stuff about Granfer’s 
rheumatiz and Miss Delany at Rose Cottage, but 
plain-spoken Studies of Rural Life and Character, 
charming Garden, Bird and Wild Life matter, 
delightful Illustrations, and non-Party Editorials. 


Among FORTY ARTICLES are several of interest to 
Women, like ‘Is it Cheaper to Live in the Country ?’ 
and ‘First Aid to the Housewife about Cheese.’ 
Then Agricultural Articles, such as ‘ Mussolini’s 
Short Way with Erring Landlords’ (by a Rome 
Correspondent), ‘Letters from an Old Homestead,’ 
and ‘The Trend of Agricultural Thinking.’ 


Among contributors in the current issue, take these 
only: E. A. Bunyard (‘Malthus in the _ Fruit 
Garden’), Sir Michael Sadler (‘ Beheading Village 
Schools’), Lady. Bailey (‘ Countrywomen Who Fly’), 
the Duke of Montrose (‘Training One’s Dog’), the 
Director of the Institute of Agricultural Economics 
(‘Air Ministry as Agricultural Pioneer’), ‘ Salfario’ 
(‘My Greenheart Rod’), and P. Morley Horder 
(‘ Building in Stone’). 


A 2s. 6d. Review for 2d.! 

















Everyone is reading 


JOSEPHINE 


By R. MacNair Wilson 


“* Hard, effective, ruthless... Even 
those who have been early fascinated by 
Carlyle will read eagerly these pages. . . 
Mr. MacNair Wilson is one of the 
legend breakers . . . dramatically told.” 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“ Mr. MacNair Wilson dislikes Fose- 
phine . . . but he can amuse us very 


well . . . vitriolic.” 
THE SPECTATOR. 


* Mr. Wilson, quoting chapter and verse, 
strips Fosephine to the very buff . 
highly ironic reading.” 

THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


** New light by a brilliant scholar .. . 
combines accuracy with imagination and 
a fondness for the smashing of legends.” 

EVERYMAN. 


“* Spirited, ironic and quite impartial 
.. . @ brilliant study.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


“It is pleasant to find Fosephine at 
last scraped free of the syrup in 
which she has been preserved so long 
and to taste the richness of her per- 
sonality . . . the book succeeds because 
it makes Fosephine credible.” 

JAMES LAVER in the SPHERE. 


** Readers should not miss the remark- 
able word portrait... Mr. Wilson 
has performed his task with consummate 
delicacy and shill.” 

THE EAST ANGLIAN DAILY TIMES. 


Royal 8vo. Illustrated 15s. net 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE - PUBLISHERS - LIMITED 
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A PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OF 


Animism, Magic and the Divine King. By 
Kegan Paul. 2l1s. 

Dr. Roheim bases his study of animism, magic and the Divine 
King, the superstitions and rituals which lie at the base of all 
human cultures, on the theories of Freudian psycho-analysis. 
It is impossible here to do more than indicate the trend of 
Dr. Réheim’s argument and the conclusions at which he arrives, 
a full discussion of which could be conducted only in some 
exclusively scientific journal. For throughout the whole investi- 
gation, Dr. Roheim’s interpretation of the mental phenomena he 
describes and the rituals to which they gave rise is phallic; 
and he demonstrates very persuasively, though not so con- 
clusively as he believes, that the fear which bade primitive man 
invent the magic that in one form or another is or has been 
practised from China to Peru—notably to-day among the 
Australian blacks—is the fear of castration. To the primitive 
mind this dreaded operation appears symbolically, but quite as 
fearfully, in all the emissions and excretions of the body and 
in the clippings of hair and the parings of nails. Dr. Réheim 
ascribes this fear to a biological source, antedating man and all 
but the lowliest of multicellular animals. Here itis very difficult 
to follow him. It is not easy to understand why this resistance 
to fission should be expected, for although the advanced multi- 
cellular animal reproduces itself by seed—which is but a highly- 
developed form of budding—the cells of which the animal’s body 
is composed continue to multiply by fission during the whole 
period of growth, and in the case of many during the whole 
period of life or whenever lesions have to be repaired. And so 
far from expecting the unicellular animal to resist the fission 
which, barring accidents, gives it immortality, one would assume 
that its whole urge was toward such an event. 

It does not seem, however, that this theory, interesting as it is, 
is essential to Dr. Roéheim’s main argument, which, sweeping 
into its net magical rites from the animistic armoury of primitive 
peoples in all parts of the world, from the mythologies of Sumer 
and Syria and Egypt and Asia Minor and Crete and Greece, 
and from the folklore of modern civilised people, finds in them 
all a basic phallic significance. Dr. Réheim continually pushes 
his argument too far, and is less careful than he should be to 
explain that later phallic implications do not necessarily vitiate 
the probable original historicity of such figures as Osiris and the 
younger Horus. It would be idle to censure the unpleasantness 
of much of the argument, though it becomes at times dreary 
reading; for, provided the diamonds discovered are valuable, 
the amount of dirt that has to be sifted is really immaterial; 
and there can be very little question that Dr. Réheim’s psycho- 
analysis of animism and the rituals of magic does give us valuable 
clues, even if they are no more than clues, to the mental states 
of those who created them, and so to their real significance. 


MAGIC 


Gtza ROEM. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Capital. By Kart Marx. Translated by EpEN and Cepar Pavt. 
Introduction by G. D. H. Cote. Dent. 2 vols. 2s. each, 

This Everyman edition of Marx’s masterpiece has a double title to 
distinction. It is admirably translated, and it includes a most 
illuminating and challenging introduction by Mr. Cole. The trans- 
lation (which first appeared in 1928 in an edition published by Messrs. 
Allen and Unwin) was made from the definitive text of the fourth 
German edition of Das Capital, and Mr. and Mrs. Paul in a short preface 
give us some idea both of the difficulties of their task and how they 
have overcome them. The reader, we think, will join with Mr. Cole 
in congratulating them on a remarkable achievement. Their version 
will easily supersede that of Moore and Aveling, which had held 
the field since 1886. Mr. Cole’s own essay of twenty pages or so 
discusses the difficulty of grasping Marx’s thought, and seeks to clear 
up some common misunderstandings, especially that which attaches 
to the Materialist Conception of History. This conception is, as Mr. 
Cole observes, “‘ the clue to the rest of Marx’s thought. His theorv 
of Surplus Value, and his criticism of the classical economists of his 
own day, are but workings out of it in the particular sphere of con- 
temporary economic theory.” Finally, Mr. Cole argues that, whilst 
the Marxian ‘‘ Labour Theory of Value” is untenable, the theory of 
Surplus Value, which was Marx’s distinctive contribution to economic 
doctrine, is fundamentally sound. 


Gazetteer of Ilorin Province. 


Compiled by H. B. Hermon-Honce. 
Allen and Unwin. 2Is. 


Although the title and form of this volume suggest a book of refer- 
ence for particular consultation, the work has merits beyond those 
of the usual official guide. Indeed, such faults as the book has lie 
in its occasional assumption of knowledge, geographical and political, 
in its readers; an assumption of which a “* gazetteer” should never be 


guilty. On the other hand, the legendary, historical, ethnological, 
and legal records of the province are particularly full and well done, 
and reflect great credit on the officers of the provincial staff responsible 
for them. For the rest, the book is a record of Chartered Company 
and Crown Colony Government, in which we note the passing of the 
trial and error method of early days into a scientific system of European 
control, exerted through the native hierarchy of Emirs, chiefs and 
headmen; and carried out, so far as is possible, in accordance with 
native law and custom. The laws and customs of the people, Yoruba 
and Boigawa, etc., are fully described in the ethnological section and 
in the paper dealing with freehold and land tenure and fishing rights, 
The book is well illustrated. 


A History of the Modern Church (from 1500 to the present day). 
By J. W. C. Wann, M.A. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

This companion volume to Miss Deanesly’s History of the Medieval 
Church is primarily intended as a textbook for students preparing 
for the General Ordination Examination of the Anglican Church, 
and, as such, it furnishes a reliable and readable conspectus. Its 
account of the Elizabethan settlement is written in an extremely 
externalist vein and never attains life. Scant justice is done to 
modern Nonconformity, particularly to the social element in its origins 
and development; nor does the author display much interest in the 
present divorce between the Church of England and large masses of 
the population. He identifies as the three principal tendencies of the 
moment a desire for reunion, zeal for missions, and a desire to free the 
Church from excessive interference by the State. He probably 
exaggerates the missionary zeal of the Anglican Church, as it is 
notorious that the World Call fell remarkably flat. If a fresh edition 
should be called for, ordinands should surely be encouraged to under- 
stand the Nonconformists who will form a large section of their flocks. 


Naval Warfare. By Admiral Sir H. W. Ricumonp. Benn. 5s. 


This little book consists of two lectures delivered in 1926 and 
published the following year in a volume called the Study of War. 
It is opportune to have them republished in their present form at a 
time when the interest in the subject is so widespread and so strong. 
Admiral Richmond argues his case with clarity and restraint. The 
argument is, in brief, that sea warfare requires the use of all arms 
in co-operation, that we cannot dispense with the big ship (though we 
may limit her size), and that the development of air forces does not 
made navies less necessary. The book does not refer to discussions 
at the London Conference, for it has not been revised since it 
was written four years ago. But Admiral Richmond avers that 
nothing has happened in the interval to change his conclusions, and 
his main aim is to recall us to the principles of sea power and sea war 
—which principles are as the laws of the Medes and Persians. The 
book is extremely readable, and there is much to be learned from it, 
even by those who disagree with the views it expresses. 
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The pipe played a very important part 
in the life of the Red Indians, it 
being the symbol of peace and war. 
The coloured and befeathered stem 
was a passport through the territory 
ef various tribes and the arrangement 
of the feathers was very significant. 
These stems varied a great deal, some being 
plain while others were highly decorated. The 
bowls, too, which were made of a red stone, 
varied considerably among the different tribes. 
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Cruises 


1,000 Miles up the Amazon 





The RMS. HILDEBRAND 


Sailings from LIVERPOOL 
May 20th, July 15th, September 16th, November 18th. 


Visiting picturesque Portugal, Madeira, the garden island of the 
Sea, and the mysterious forests of the Great Amazon. 


Fare for the Six Weeks’ Round Cruise from 
£90 to £120 
including all the organised shore excursions. 


Write for Illustrated Book *S,’’ Cruise Dept. 


BOOTH LINE 


11 Adelphi Terrace, LONDON, W.C.2 
Cunard Building, LIVERPOOL 
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A Great Work with a Great Object. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and ‘girls have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 
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1,100 children are always being maintained. 
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John Franklin’s Bride. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Geii. Murray. 


This pre-Victorian romance—Eleanor Porden, the heroine, died in 
1825 at the age of thirty—is told with discretion and no little charm by 
Mrs. Gell. The letters of the two lovers are quoted—and Miss Porden’s 
have the fragrance of lavender and far more sense and humour than 
this generation is willing to grant to their great-great-grandparents. 
After all, there must have been something curiously exciting in 
addressing your betrothed as “‘ Dear Sir’’ only three months before 
marriage; after marriage Franklin becomes ‘* My dearest love.” A 
charming book that deserves a great popularity. 


Calm Weather. 
6s. 

In an essay on “ Whispers” Mr. Thomas declares that it is “* only 
the essayist who can be frank with his readers **—a quiet, whispering 
frankness. His own essays are reflections of this mood, and the best 
of them recall scenes of childhood and youth—long Sunday afternoons 
with only Pilgrim’s Progress for entertainment, years of unhappy 
schooling, and then the dignity of apprenticeship in a publisher's 
office and a slim book of verse appearing on his twenty-first birthday. 
Most of these essays have an undercurrent of memories which 
Mr. Thomas recognises and obviously delights in, for he refers in a 
preface to an “inner self which persists from childhood and... 
re-emerges from time to time.’ Calm Weather is a pleasantly 
reflective little book, not too mannered or obviously written for an 
occasion, though most of the essays have appeared in periodicals. 


On Going to Press. By F. L. Srevens. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


Journalists, though they are among the worst of shop-talkers, 
rarely write of their profession. There are few good novels describing 
the life of a journalist, and most people’s idea of a journalist wobbles 
erratically between down-at-heel Bohemianism and slick American 
efficiency. Mr. Stevens’s little book of articles gives a lively and 
unexaggerated picture of the everyday life of a reporter and sub-editor 
on a big morning newspaper. It is meant to help “the young 
student ” of journalism, but it will interest many other readers besides. 
Mr. Stevens is faintly ironic in his descriptions of interviewing and 
writing up “a story,” and he gives a devastating parody of newspaper 
methods of reviewing books. In a final chapter he discusses the 
future of journalism; the possible competition of the B.B.C. as a 
relayer of news, and the threat to the livelihood of the average 
journalist of a small group of combines owning nearly all the large 
newspapers,. This is a sensible and informative little book. 


15s. 


Essays by Ginserr Tuomas. Chapman and Hall. 


Sober Truth. By MarGaret Barton and Ossert SITWELL. 
worth. 12s. 6d. 


In his preface to this ingenious collection of odd facts Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell informs us that it is said ‘any objects, however ill-assorted 
they may at first sight appear, will be seen eventually to go together in 
a room, to make a unity there, if the owner has bought, because he 
genuinely likes, them.” ‘* Will be seen ”’—-but by whom? Recollec- 
tions of some Victorian rooms, planned on this principle. compel us 
to say that the unity is only seen by the room’s owner; and we are 
afraid none but Miss Barton and Mr. Sitwell will be able to find unity 
in this scrap-book. It is a collection of strange events, or horrors, 
and has only the unity given by time; for all occurred in the nineteenth 
century. Here those who believe that nothing happened in the 
nineteenth century, and that all was dull then, may read of Lola 
Montez, or Jack the Ripper, or Brigham Young, or Fonthill Abbey, 
or the Siamese Twins. 


London’s Old Latin Quarter. By E. Beresrorp CHANCELLOR. Cape. 
15s. 


Duck. 


All who love books about London esteem Mr. Chancellor's name, 
and this new book of his will enhance a reputation already high. Few 
of the *‘ decayed ”’ quarters of London are readier for recovery than 
the district by the Tottenham Court Road. Before the war, artists 
and authors had discovered the charm of Percy Street, Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Street and Fitzroy Square—the last-named indeed never quite 
lost its ancient splendour. It is this district whose past and present 
associations Mr. Chancellor discusses in this admirable volume. There 
is little he does not mention, though there should be some account of 
the celebrated painted dining-room in the Tour Eiffel Restaurant. 
The book has good illustrations. 


The Ancient Wheel. 


7s. 6d. 


There are too many complications in this book for the reader to gain 
any clear impression of its meaning. A great number of insignificant 
events and conversations confuse the issue, which as far as cone can 
understand seems to be the real meaning of adultery. To those who 
can believe that Pauline Ottershaw would have married Emil Hecht 
perhaps the book will be convincing, but the unfortunate others will 
find it hard to keep their patience. The book is a mixture of love, 
marriage, divorce, parties, societies and clothes, and those who like 
this particular kind of fiction will no doubt find it good reading. 
Tempé, who is “intensely interested” in everything, is the only 
likeable character, and is worthy of a better setting. 
The Party Dress. By Josern HerGesurimer. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

This is a sad decline for the author of Java Head, but not so severe 
a fall for the author of Cytherea. One had hopes that that novel was 
an indiscretion, a kind of sclf-indulgence, of Mr. Hergesheimer’s; 
but here he is repeating that study in lewd, idle, stupid, wealthy 
people with the same careful affection. It really does not matter a 
cent—esthetically, and Mr. WHergesheimer is no moralist—what 
happens to Nina Henry; or what frock she wears, what she drinks, 
or with whom she sleeps. She is nothing: her European equivalent 
would have tradition, but Nina only has fashion, and you cannot 
get any esthetic emotion out of fashion. 


By Barsara GooLpen. Chapman and Hall. 


Me and Mr. Murphy. By Lynn Doyie. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
Whether for comedy, sentiment, or its rarer excursions into’ tragedy 
this volume is the best that Mr. Doyle has given us. The jolly farce 
of Sense and Sawdust, the wild farce of the Wine of the Country, the 
grim humour of The Funeral are all extraordinarily good examples 
of Irish comedy at its extremest. There is in the best of Mr. Doyle’s 


work not a little of the leisurely fascination that has made Mr. W.JW. 
Jacobs’ reputation. 


Mr. Fortune Explains. By H.C. Baitey. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Fortune’s idiosyncrasies become a trifle tiresome—his “‘ My dear 
fellow,” his murmur, and his round, childish gaze; but he is still as 
ingenious as ever in the solution of hard problems, and Mr. Bailey’s 
invention keeps him well supplied. Of the eight stories here given 
at least two—The Little Milliner and The Face in the Picture—are equal 
to the best of Mr. Fortune’s past. 


The Charioteer. By Joun Prestanp. Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d. 


This book has an excellent story which never fails to hold the 
attention. The account of the two sisters, Shirley andjFredegonde, 
and their rise to fame is so removed from the general experience of 
life that one gives to it the same leniency of interpretation that one 
gives to a fairy tale. But the characters who move in this exotic 
setting bear the stamp of reality, and Mrs. Fortescue, always so 
magnificently drunk, is memorable. Her son Mohun who inherits 
her disease is drawn with great sympathy and insight. But Stanislas, 
the young Russian, who becomes the lover of each of the sisters in turn, 
is scarcely credible, and surely could not breathe in colder air. In all 
the adventures which befall the sisters the jealousy which from child- 
hood has come between them remains the touchstone. 


Death Traps. By Kay Srrauan. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


A double murder puzzle of more than usual ingenuity. Mr. Strahan 
writes with a skilled brightness that quickly removes our attention 
from the corpses; and in his study of Mr. Bezaleel Lucky, Mr. Fisbee, 
and that atrocious child Victor, he displays real gifts of characterisa- 
tion. Indeed, only one complaint can be made against his story—it is 


almost too full of interest, so that we are diverted from the main 
problem. 


The Rise of American Civilisation. One Volume Edition. 
and Mary R. Bearp. Cape. 18s. 


Hfere the student can obtain, at an extraordinarily small price, 
Mr. and Mrs, Beard’s survey of American culture. Whether there is a 
specific American civilisation, and, if so, whether it be chiefly English, 
Irish, European, Amerindian, or Afro-American are questions which 
can still be discussed after the intelligent reader has assimilated the 
authors’ information. 


By C. A. 
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The Crossley range of 
cars includes : 15.7 Six 
Saloons from £498. 
Two-litre Sports Sa- 
loon £695. 20.9 Super 
Six Enclosed Limousine 
£1050 
Complete catalogue on 
application 














Driving all through the night on unknown roads, many 
an owner has blessed the Crossley’s quick reply to a 
call for real speed or nimble cornering. But these are 
only items in the Crossley’s versatility Bright accelera- 
tion, prowess on hills, and suspension that will carry 
one or the full complement of passengers with equal 


ease, are fixed traits of the Crossley family. 


CROSSLEY 


5.7 SIX 20.90 





London Distributors: HENLYS, Henly House, 384-387 Euston Road, N.W.1, and Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly, Wit. CROSSLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, MANCHESTER, & 20 Conduit Street, W.t 
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An Income 


of £500 a 
year 


AND A CASH PAYMENT 
WHEN YOU RETIRE. 





That is what a man aged 30 next 
birthday may secure at 65 by taking out 
an Endowment Assurance Guaranteed 
Bonus Policy with the Prudential. 


The Annual Premium would be 
£88 10s. 10d., but allowing for 
Income Tax Rebate at 2s. in the £1, 
and assuming that the rate and con- 
ditions of rebate remain unchanged, the 


Yearly Outlay 


would be 


= se 


In the event of death before 65, 
£2,500 with guaranteed Bonus Addi- 
tions of £75 a year (almost as much 
as the yearly outlay) would be 
available for his dependants. 





IF YOU WOULD 
LIKE A GUAR- 
ANTEED IN- 
COME OF £500 
A YEAR AT AGE 
7 .1 wey 
FORWARD Trike To THE PRUDENTIAL 








COUPON or write ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
mentioning this HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1 
periodical. 





Please send me particulars of an Endowment 








Assurance Policy with Guaranteed £3% 
Bonus which will enable me to secure an assured income of 


Te RE Ge TI OO vss sonic ccscceenccsiovsctsnataaccsvens 


PON Waa, MRO OH OG in ices thaavecesecvexccaceccediecsaua 
Address 








N.S. . . 19.4.30. PP. 197—509 
































Flights of Naval Genius. By Brian TunstTatu. Allan. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Tunstall, whose book on Admiral Byng was a real addition to 
naval history, has here excelled his own fine record. These essays on 
some of the men who made the reputation of the British Navy are 
lively, extremely well considered, and show no little sense of character 
as well as of circumstance. The best, perhaps, are those on Rodney 
and Sir Sidney Smith; but that on Napier runs them close. There is a 
good bibliography and an excellent index. 


The Crown Prince Rudolph. By Baron von Mitis. _ Skeffington. 
21s. 

Presumably there is still somewhere a public which enjoys efforts to 
solve the secrets of the Hapsburgs, and especially the secrets connected 
with the death of Rudolph at Mayerling. Any such may be confidently 
recommended to read the translation, quite well done by M. H. 
Jerome, of Mitis’s book on Rudolph. It is well documented, and 
sensibly written ; but its historical importance is slight, except to those 
who think imperial gossip more important than proletarian. 


The Lives of the Saints. By Atsan Butter. Corrected, amplified 
and edited by Hrersert Tuurston, S.J. Vol. II. February. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 

Fr. Thurston’s new edition of Butler’s Lives progresses slowly, but 
he hopes that the remaining ten volumes will appear more rapidly. 
No student of the Catholic saints can dispense with this monumental 
work, which is as cheap as it is fascinating. It differs from the old 
edition in three principal respects. Brief biographies have been 
added of those recently canonised or beatified saints whose commemora- 
tion occurs in February. Slabs of Butler’s verbiage have been excised, 
as in the case of St. Ethelbert, where Butler allowed his imagination 
to run riot on the slender data furnished by Bede. A few of the 
biographies have been supplemented by facts obtained from other 
sources than the original Butler. 


Memoirs of the Comte de Gramont. By ANrony Hamitron. Trans- 
lated by PETER QUENNELL. Routledge. 15s. 

Antony Hamilton cannot be regarded as successful either as 
biographer or historian. The Comte de Gramont is never realised 
as a personality, nor is there any hint that the king round whom 
centres the scandal and intrigue here related was the astutest politician 
who ever occupied the English throne. As a painter of one side of 
court life, however, Hamilton is without a rival. Pepys himself, 
fine as was his eye for the picturesque in character and incident, was 
always an outsider. He lacked also that high consciousness of his 
artistry that enabled Hamilton to reproduce the full perfection of an 
artificial world. It is obviously of special importance that a book of 
this kind should be well translated, and Mr. Quennell, being both 
scholar and poet, has given us a translation more accurate and more 
brilliant than has been produced in England before. He has ignored 
the eighteenth-century translations of Boyer and Maddison, whose 
mistakes have hitherto been followed by their successors, and has gone 
direct to the original edition of 1713. Mr. Hartman supplies an intro- 
duction which includes in a few pages just what information is really 
essential, and an extremely useful commentary that takes the form 
of short biographical notes about all the persons mentioned in the text. 


About Motoring 


THE CHEAPEST PRIVATE 
TRANSPORT 


ROM time to time medical and psychological authorities 
F criticise the speed at which men now live in civilised 
countries. Excessive haste unquestionably forbids good 
work in any sphere, and exhausts the worker out of all proportion 
to the value of his achievements. But there are no harmful 
effects attending any form of rapid transport, provided it is safe 
and comfortable. If a man has to travel from London to 
Edinburgh, it is desirable that he should complete the journey 
in the shortest possible period of time, consistent with safety and 
health. The journey once occupied a fortnight; to-day, with 
the aid of a fast car, it can be done in fifteen hours, or with a 
Moth aeroplane in five; and, despite the shortening of the time, 
the journey is probably safer than it has ever been, whilst the 
increased speed subjects the traveller to no increased stresses. 
The net effect, therefore, is that the man’s working life is extended. 
Since wasted periods occupied in mere transport separate his 
active periods of writing, designing, administering, buying, 
selling and the like, his productivity will increase in proportion 
as he can reduce the wasted intervals. Unfortunately, the full 
advantages of increased speed of transport are not available 
for everybody. The ownership of a Bentley or a Moth is limited 
to the few. It is true that tolerably rapid public transport is 
available at low cost for the rest of us; but there are still many 
homes which are ill-provided with bus and railway services, and 
are inhabited by a people who cannot afford even the humblest 
motor-car, much less a private aeroplane. To such the motor- 
bicycle offers limited attractions, which deserve to be analysed 
and appreciated. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE UNITED MOLASSES CO., 
LTD. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS. 
EFFICIENCY OF THE FLEET. 


The fourth annual general meeting of the United Molasses Co., 
Ltd., was held on April 11th at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. F. K. Kielberg (Chairman and Managing Director) said : 

The report this year is so informative that I propose to confine 
my remarks to answering questions raised by shareholders in connection 
with the report and accounts. 

The only point that has been raised in connection with the accounts 
refers to the difference between the profits remaining in associated 
and subsidiary companies as at 31st December, 1928, amounting to 
£170,659, and the balance of undistributed profits remaining in 
subsidiaries as at 31st December, 1929, amounting to £115,919. This 
difference is accounted for, and more than offset, by the fact that 
£137,043, representing trading profits earned by subsidiary companies 
during 1929 prior to the date of acquisition by us, have been carried 
to capital reserve in the consolidated accounts. = 

The other points raised mainly refer to the possibility of molasses 
being replaced by other articles, the rates allowed for depreciation, 
the company’s policy of making transport of oil a definite part of our 
business, and the wisdom or otherwise of the bonus issue. 

To your directors it appears inconceivable that the use of molasses 
can ever be replaced by substitutes or by synthetic processes. 
Molasses is a by-product that will continue to be produced irrespective 
of the price at which it can be sold, for the simple reason that sugar 
cannot be manufactured without producing molasses. We feel 
satisfied that synthetic alcohol can never do more than prevent 
molasses prices from rising beyond economic limits, and a regulating 
factor of this nature would benefit rather than endanger our business. 
In this connection, may I once more remind you that we are not 
producers of molasses, but primarily a transport and trading company ? 

As to depreciation, I should like to state that the suggestion that our 
new motor tankers will last for only 14 or 15 years need not disturb 
you in the least. Based on our own experience and that of other 
molasses companies, we have no hesitation in claiming that our new 
ships will have a life of at least 25 years. Our rate of depreciation 
of 6 per cent. on first cost is therefore ample, and, as a matter of fact, 
considerably in excess of the rate of depreciation adopted by most 
companies. ; 

I regret that we cannot sce our way to analyse the various sources 

of income which make up the company’s total net profits. It would 
obviously not be in the best interests of the company to supply such 
an analysis, but I may mention that profits from carrying oil last year 
only accounted for a comparatively small percentage of the company's 
total profits, as owing to the limited tonnage at our disposal we were 
unable to carry more than a few cargoes of oil. We hope from this 
year onwards, however, to derive greater revenue from this source. 
” Some shareholders feel concerned about the size of our shipbuilding 
programme, because they have heard that too many tankers are being 
built, but I feel certain that no one with first-hand knowledge of the 
tanker market feels any anxiety on this score. 

The recurring periods of high tanker freights have since the war 
invariably led to building programmes in excess of the immediate 
needs of the market, and have been followed by periods of low rates of 
freight. The present outburst of building activity is likely to have the 
same consequence, and I think it is fair to say that most people expect 
lower rates to prevail during the coming twelve to eighteen months 
until the requirements of the expanding oil trade again overtake the 
available supply of tanker tonnage. We are regulating our transport 
of molasses with this in mind. 

It will interest you to know that our building programme was based 
exclusively on our own requirements and was not influenced in any way 
by boom conditions. On thecontrary, practically all our tankers were 
ordered at times when freights were low. 

We have the very great advantage of owning a fleet of entirely modern 
motor tankers of an average age of less than two years. Our ficet is 
so much more efficient and economical than at least one-third to one- 
half of the available tanker tonnage that it seems hardly possible that 
for. years to come freights could fall to a level where our vessels, even 
outside our own business, could not make a profit sufficient to provide 
for depreciation and a very fair return on the capital invested in them. 

I now come to the proposed issue of one free bonus share for every 
two held. As a precautionary measure, during our years of develop- 
ment, we adopted the customary practice of issuing Ordinary shares at 
a premium to our shareholders, who thus provided a large capital 
reserve, available in case of unexpected difficulties in connection with 
our programme of expansion. Your directors now feel satisfied that 
the various extensions and developments for which the capital was 
raised have proved themselves sound and remunerative, and the pro- 
posed bonus issue is naturally based on the conviction that it is in the 
best interests of the company that the amount of capital ranking for 
dividend should be brought into line with the capital actually subscribed 
by the shareholders and employed in the business. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a final dividend for the 
year of 124 per cent., less tax, together with a cash bonus of 2} per 
cent., less tax (making 25 per cent. for the year), on the Ordinary shares 
was declared. 


rhe directors’ capital proposals were unanimously approved. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS 
REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C, 1. 200 Rooms. Hot and Cold Water and 
Electric fires in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 

8s, 6d, per night.—Telegrams : Bookcraft London, Telephone : Museum 1232. 


ASTBOURNE. —2 JEVINGTON 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. 
P. H. Rocrrs (Cookery diploma). 





GARDENS. High - class 


Full particulars on request.—Mrs 





EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. 
sunny situation on outskirts of town. 
for summer months.—Mrs. Wynne, 


Vegetarian Guest House. 
Tennis, Bathing. 


Quiet, 
Additional house opposite 


UCHENHAUS, Berchtesgaden-Schénau, Upper Bavaria.— 
Ideally situated Pension, Country, house in park, Lovely excursions and walks 
reasonable charges, 





K ANDERSTEG, Létschbergline, Villa Mon Repos, comfortable 
family hotel, Excellent food, Central heating, Open all the year, English 
spoken, Terms 9-12 frs, 


ATH, }-hr. by tram. 


and view, Tennis. 





Vegetarian Guest House. Lovely garden 
River boating and bathing.—G, Tottemacue, Batheaston, 





ILDERSWIL, Switzerland (two minutes’ walk from auto. station, 
Wilderswil, Interlaken), Park Hotel les Alpes. Splendid view of Jungfrau, etc. 


Lovely walks. Every modern convenience, ‘Terms from 7s. a day.—Mmes. E. and 
M. Lutui. 





USTRIAN TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, 


flowers; May and June specially beautiful—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, 
Mieders-in-Stubaital. 





RESTAURANT 
ALADS FOR HEALTH.—Really Nice Omelettes. Good food 


carefully cooked. You see it all being done for ycu at Mrs. Cook's next Piccadilly 
Theatre, 12 Denman Street, W.1. 








TO LET AND WANTED 


SSEX. Old farmhouse, quiet rural village, London 30 miles. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, kitchen, scullery, bath, modern drainage, 2 stairs. 


Large barn (garage), 1 acre. Good repair. £1,400 or near offer.—WHESLEY, White Hall 
High Roding, Dunmow. 


SLE OF WIGHT. Furnished house to let within 10 minutes 
Sea view. 5 rooms, bath, kitchen. Close tennis, golf. Monthly tenancy, 5 gns. weekly; 


longer periods by arrangement. No linen, cutlery. —Mrs. Backer, Avondale, Nettlestone, 
near Ryde. 











HELSEA. Well-furnished maisonnette to let for three months, one 
bedroom (with h. & c. water), two reception, bathroom, kitchen, etc. Grand piano. 


Delightful garden. A very historic house. 5 gns. per_week. Telephone, Flax 
man 0022. No agents. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
M* RMALADE, coarse-cut, bitter, as supplied to London Clubs. Old 


family recipe and probably best now obtainable. Twelve 1-lbs., carriage paid, 138. 
Sample sent on receipt of 94.—Dorotuy Carrsr, Iden, Rye. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward a prospectus 
of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. LECTURING, Etc. 
Also Voice production, Breathing, Reading —401 West Strand, W.C. 2 (opp. Hotel Cecil) 











OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 


sigus from 2 gns.—Write OsBorngs, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 





EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, etc., also all 
kinds of Shetland Woollies, band-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain 
or in the famous “‘ Fair-Isle ” patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic native wools, 

At Shetland prices; far less than shop prices. Send postcard for free illustrated booklet 
and price list to S.T., 82, Wu, D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





nS. HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— James SrrEET TweEep Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 





REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., 

Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

Specialists since 1906. Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free 
estimate. We collect.—Tuer Lonpon Turnine Co., Dept. E., 54 Rosslyn Hill, London, 
N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 


Turning 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to 


use the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are 
charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per in- 
sertion. (A line comprises about eleven words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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The motor-bicycle is too freely despised as a dangerous toy for 
athletic and riotous youngsters. It unquestionably suffers from 
certain obvious demerits where older and staider users are con- 
cerned. It is, for example, almost entirely destitute of weather 
protection, and must at best be merely a fair-weather mount 
for elderly or delicate owners. It possesses no inherent stability 
and is easily capsized on greasy or loose roads, so that timid 
people can hardly use it except on good roads, and when those 
roads are dry. On the other hand, it is very cheap to buy, 
excellent examples being obtainable from £30 upwards. It is 
really cheap to run, the smaller patterns covering over 100 miles 
on a gallon of petrol, and being taxed at 30s. per annum. It is 
quite as fast as the average motor-car, and almost as reliable. 
If it is a little heavy to handle when it is not running under power, 
a very brief experience will enable an 8-stone woman to manage 
a light machine with every confidence. On the basis of these 
merits it deserves far more attention than it receives from educated 
people of both sexes, almost all ages, and limited means, especially 
if they reside in rural areas which are not liberally supplied 
with public transport. I propose to identify three types of motor- 
bicycle which make a special appeal in such cases. 


* * * 


The first is familiarly known as a “ baby two-stroke,” and 
may be of any make embodying such a sound power unit as the 
147 c.c. Villiers engine. This will cost about £30, if purchased 
new. It is far more safe and comfortable than any pedal cycle, 
as the low seat endows it with more stability, and large tyres and 
saddle insulate it from road shocks. It can be started without 
exertion by any fourteen-year-old girl, weighs under 200 Ibs., 
and covers approximately 250 miles on a single can of petrol. It 
can be supplied with electric lamps, and its working life covers 
a good term of years. There is no reason why people of sixty 
years of age should not use such a cycle for private transport, 
provided they do not expose themselves on it in bad weather. 


. » * 


A somewhat larger and more powerful and expensive machine, 
with very similar recommendations, is the 350 c.c. Douglas. This 
has a four-stroke engine with two very tiny cylinders, enduing 
it with great facility in starting up, even on cold mornings, and 
producing very silky running. It costs about £40, the precise 
figure depending on the equipment of accessories, weighs about 
224 Ibs., and on the basis of the modest mileage normally covered 
by utility riders is good for at least ten years’ work. The chief 
advantage of this type of engine is that starting up is simplified 
to an incredible degree. 

+ * a 


In a more ambitious and luxurious class stands the Matchless 
** Silver Arrow,” which has a sprung frame, very large tyres, and 
a car-type engine. This machine is catalogued at upwards of 
£55, according to equipment, and represents a completely novel 
attempt to attract impoverished gentlefolk into the motor- 
cycling fold. In motion it is as quiet as any small car. At rest, 
with the engine running, there is no more noise or vibration than 
exists with an Austin Seven. The engine can be started by a 
girl of eight years. Road shocks at ordinary speeds are simply 
imperceptible; the machine can be ridden up on to the kerb 
without shock to the rider. It is built to last. At first acquaint- 
ance it appears to suffer from one very grievous drawback, as the 
luxurious design has raised the weight to upwards of 300 Ibs. 
But this weight is, in reality, absurdly easy to handle. There is a 
low, central, spring-up stand beneath the engine, and if this is 
chocked by the owner’s toe, a slight pull on the tail of the machine 
will hoist it on to the stand. On leaving garage, the owner seats 
himself on the propped machine, hutches it forward off the stand 
by a lurch of his body, and supports it with his straddled legs, 
whilst he starts the engine and dons his gloves. At stoppages 
in streets or along the roadside, he will seldom employ the stand, 
but will support it by tipping it slightly over so that the footbar 
rests upon the kerbstone or on the edge of the road. In fine 
weather this machine is quite as pleasant and easy to drive as 
any motor-car: it is, in effect, a two-wheeled car, except that it 
has neither hood nor screen. Clumsy driving would naturally 
induce it to skid on greasy or loose surfaces. But, apart from 
their lack of weather protection and liability to overturn on 
dangerous roads, all these three machines are worth notice by 
individuals of both sexes and almost any age who require cheap 
personal transport. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


R. SNOWDEN’S decision to increase the income tax 
came as a complete surprise to the City. City men, 
however, quickly sought compensation, and found it by 


persuading themselves that this increased taxation would lead 
to more speculation on the Stock Exchange through the desire to 


make profits which are not subject to tax. Accordingly, gilt- 
edged stocks were immediately marked down, and a speculative 
interest was taken in certain sections of the market. Otherwise, 
the Budget brought no reason for increased activity to the stock 
markets, which for the present remain uninteresting. 


+ 


In June of last year the Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa split its £1 Ordinary shares into one 10s. 6 per cent. Pre- 
ference share and one 10s. Ordinary share. This was done also 
by the Consolidated Diamond Mines of South West Africa, which 
belongs to the same group, although in this case the rate of 
dividend on the Preference share was 7} per cent., and the example 
looks like being followed by some other companies, the whole of 
whose capital consists of Ordinary shares. The latest to suggest 
this to its shareholders was the Associated London Properties, 
Limited. The scheme is worth examining, for it seems to be a 
case of shareholders gaining without anyone losing. It enables 
the company to give to one half of its share capital (the Preference 
shares) much greater security as to the capital itself and the 
dividend attached to it, without detriment to the other half 
remaining as Ordinary capital. Let us take the case of a company 
with a capital of £100,000, all in Ordinary £1 shares, which for 
some years past has been earning 12} per cent., and paying 
dividends of 10 per cent. per annum on the capital. It splits 
each £1 Ordinary share into one 10s. 6 per cent. Preference and 
one 10s. Ordinary. Assuming that its profits remain unchanged 
(and the splitting of the shares, of course, neither increases nor 
decreases these by one penny), the payment of 6 per cent. on the 
Preference and 14 per cent. on the Ordinary shares absorbs 
exactly the same amount and the same proportion of the profits 
as did 10 per cent. dividend on the capital when it consisted wholly 
of £1 Ordinary shares; but there is this difference, that whereas 
the 10 per cent. Ordinary share dividend was covered only 1} times 
by the profits, the dividend on the Preference shares is now covered 
more than four times over. 


* + + 


A well-covered preference share appeals to an entirely different 
public from that attracted to ordinary shares, and, other things 
being equal, the Ordinary holder can now dispose of his Preference 
shares at a reasonable price and regain the possession of part of 
his capital thus set free, whilst retaining the right to all increased 
profits in the future. The “ equity ” is still his, for his proportion 
of the Ordinary share capital remains unaltered. As future 
issues of capital will almost certainly be made in equal proportions 
of preference and ordinary shares, he can in such case retain his 
share in the future prosperity of the company at a lower expendi- 
ture than would be the case if the capital were all in ordinary 
shares. This is, of course, familiar to holders of investment 
trust ordinary and deferred stocks, where the practice referred to 
has been in operation for many years, and as mentioned above, it 
is probable that an extension of this method of dividing the share 
capital into two portions will take place, for companies do what is 
fashionable. 


* * * 


The insurance offices are larger investors than even the invest- 
ment trusts, and although there are no legal restrictions upon their 
powers of investment here as is the case in most countries, it may 
be taken that for the greater part their holdings consist of gilt- 
edged securities. The rise that has taken place in the latter 
must have benefited the insurance offices enormously, but this 
has not yet been reflected in the quotations of their shares. Insur- 
ance shares give a low yield, but for persons content with a 
moderate return, compensated by the practical certainty of 
considerable capital appreciation in course of years, it would be 
difficult to find more attractive investments. In this connection 
the following table may be useful : 


Highest 
Present Price, 
Price. 1929. 
£s. d. £ ad 
Alliance New £1, £1 paid a ‘sti 2010 O 23 0 O 
Caledonian £5, £1 paid ie me 20 2 6 28 6 4 
Commercial Union £2 10s. shares, fully 
paid .. ee oe ai ma 26 2 6 29 4 0 
General Accident, ete., £5, £1 5s. paid 15 2 6 17 0 0 
Guardian £3, 10s. paid ea re 1017 6 1118 3 
London and Lancashire £5, £1 paid .. 2915 O 33 7 6 
North Brit. and Mercantile £5, £1 5s. 
paid .. en ee are ne 35 17 6 39 10 0 
Northern £10, £1 paid .. = me 1612 6 1813 9 
Phoenix £1, fully paid .. ea we 1414 3 16 6 0 
Royal £1 shares, 10s. paid... ar 8 7 6 9 6 3 
Sun Insurance £10, £2 paid... i 38 0 0 45 12 3 


A. Emit. DAVIES. 








